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WISCONSIN DIVISION i) 
ne 
NEA WAR and PEACE FUND || -. 
§ enc 
404 Insurance Building, Madison 3, Wisconsin ” 
em 
THE 
Last April the Council on Education of the Wisconsin Education Association ome 
sponsored the National Education Association War and Peace Fund campaign in ¥OS 
Wisconsin. It was not until some time in May that the publicity reached the : ricu 
teachers’ locals throughout the state. In many cases it was thought to be too late Inst 
in the school year to conduct a satisfactory campaign for funds and the matter coo 
was deferred until this autumn. sing 
for 
If the local in your school or community, either as a group or as individuals, i are 
did not participate in the campaign last May, or did not complete its campaign, rece 
we urge you to bring this to the attention of your members at this time in order ' 
that we may bring the campaign to a successful conclusion in Wisconsin. Wiscon- rh 
sin’s quota was set at $13,600 of which a little over $4000 has been contributed ‘ 
to date. One dollar per teacher will put us over the top. a 
VISI 
You will recall that the NEA set a goal of $600,000. Its purpose is to use this — 
money over a period of years for emergency activities. Such activities will be spl 
aimed at correcting grave educational deficiencies revealed by Selective Service; ait 
seeking adequate financial support for education; securing and maintaining ade- ma 
quate salaries for teachers; keeping in touch with the many agencies of the federal the 
government whose decisions concern education; protecting the integrity of the be 
schools against the tendency of other agencies to take over their functions; foster- ao 
ing legislative and administrative measures to deal with increasing juvenile de- 
linquency; working for an educational representative at the peace table and an inter- 
national office of education. On the NEA page of the December WEA Journal you 
will find details on the appropriation of the first $140,000 of this fund. sis 
1S 
Many states have already contributed more than their quota to this fund. None the 
of us will be satisfied to have Wisconsin do less than her share. We do not plan sur 
to mail a request to each teacher as we did last spring. May we depend upon you teg 
to bring this matter to the attention of the members of your local at the earliest a4 
opportunity so that those who have not contributed may be reminded of it again. the 
Perhaps you will wish to appoint a chairman or committee to be responsible for me 
this. Checks should be made payable to Wisconsin Division NEA War and Peace the 
Fund, and mailed to the address given above. Can we finish it by the end of ne 
January? sid 
THE COMMITTEE tak 
Frances Jelinek rea 
Charlotte Kohn 
G. R. Rankin wo 
Wm. C. Hansen 
apy 
ers 
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Editorial Comment 





w At the State Superintendent's annual confer- 
ence the chairman of the Council on Education 
set forth reasons why that WEA group placed 
emphasis upon the need for curricular revisions 
in the light of war 

THE FUTURE CURRICULUM ., post-war develop 
ments. Several Council meetings have been de 
voted to the possibility of coordinating cur- 
tricular progress. The Department of Public 
Instruction is anxious that it be done and is 
cooperating. It is the view of the Council that 
since the State Superintendent is responsible 
for courses of study, that whatever revisions 
are made by voluntary groups should ultimately 
receive the approval of the chief school official. 
There is a general demand for new materials 
This is not to say that our professional groups 
have not applied themselves to curricular re 
We have 


produced 


visions. Quite the contrary 1s 
numerous committees which ha v« 
splendid subject matter and procedures. The 
difficulty has been that in many instances the 
materials have not become widely available. If 
these post War curricular recom m<¢ ndations can 
be submitted to a state-wide committee seeking 
a general plan there will be less likelihood ol 
loss of effort or opportunity. 

The Council has listed organizations and 
committees which have projects under way. It 
is the hope of the State Superintendent and 
the Council, acting in conjunction, to make a 
survey of committees and to realign and in 
tegrate them into an over-all plan; to set up 
a framework so that they may continue over 
the years rather than merely functioning to 
meet a pressing immediate purpose. It is fur- 
ther contended that the public should know 
that the professional leadership does not con- 
sider education to be static; that schools do 
take changing conditions into account when 
readjusting the offerings of the schools. 

In order to stimulate and direct curriculum 
work into an inclusive program there has been 
appointed a committee representing the teach- 
ers’ colleges, the University, the county normal 
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schools, the WEA, the vocational schools, the 
Department of Public Instruction, and the city 
schools of Milwaukee. It is not the function of 
this committee to carry on curriculum studies, 
but to re-assess the work done and devise the 
structure for continuing curricular worl 


The foregoing is not to discourage local 


groups from continuing what they are doing 


in revision of courses. The Council encourages 


local units to proceed. With a state plan as 
outlined, the work of local committees will 
have the advantage of review by a State group 
and th thaps the opportunity to function 
for all th hools instead of their local 
hools nly 
This enti problem of curri ilut both 
present and post-war, 1s on which is very im 
portant an State Superintendent and Coun- 
il urge tl profession to give it I uctive 
thought 
a Peop not reading as much in 
time as bef the war, although the quality 
oO! what tney read 1S improving, says the 
American | Association following a sur 
vey of 200 P it 1 li 
THE LIBRARIAN KNOWS braries. Titles of books 
drawn convey pretty accurately what is upper 
most in the public mind. The report goes on 
to say that light novels have lost popularity 


1 


has decreased in volume but 


Books on job-training and 


Practical readin 


is intensified con- 
version have fallen off, the interest now having 
shifted to technical books. One library reports 
a 43% increase in books on advanced research. 

World activities and international interests 
are reflected in universal and sustained demand 
for “One World” and Lippmann’s “U. S. 
Foreign Policy.” ALA suspects that the de- 
votees of light reading are now canning, doing 
Red Cross work, working in factories, and 
doing their own housework. “Natural-born” 
readers still read as they always did, but 
read less. 
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Demand for books dealing with the war ex- 
ceeds all others. Interest in post-war planning 
is growing. Parents, businessmen, clergymen, 
students, browse through libraries for materials 
suggesting post-war clues. 

There are fewer objections to books on Rus- 
sia. Librarians are less in a tight spot and fewer 
people want books on the Soviet removed from 
the shelves. 

“Atlases received more wear and tear than 
in ten preceding years.’’ Of course, the whole 
family wants to locate that little spot where 
the service man is. Materials on South America 
are not called for as much as several years ago. 
ALA is of the opinion that the tremendous 
amount of Latin-American background fur- 
nished the past four years has begun to satisfy 
the average person. 

The matter of juvenile delinquency has at- 
tracted ministers, PTA members, and city offi- 
cials to the library for books on the subject, 
but fathers and mothers “‘are not recognizing 
any association between juvenile delinquency in 
the abstract and their own offspring in par- 
ticular.” (Don’t the teachers know it!) 

Children and young people use the library 
as much as ever. “Queen of the Flat Tops’, 
books on aviation, air fighters, marines, or any 
fighting branch captivate the young reader. 
Books on Japan are dead on practically every 
shelf and in some places have mysteriously dis- 
appeared. The most popular children’s books, 
outside of war books, are the same ones they 
have always liked—fairy tales, stories, poetry, 
handicraft, Alice in Wonderland, and Call of 
the Wild. We can take a lot of assurance out 
of the last observation. 


w Dissatisfaction with the computation of tui- 
tion as enacted by the Legislature is general. 
The change was made hurriedly in the last two 
days before adjournment in June. The journals 

of both houses 
HIGH SCHOOL COSTS AND TUITION 4... that enact- 
ment of the amendment was swift and it was 
some time after adjournment that the provi- 
sion and its significance became known. 

In an effort to secure correction in the 
January session the WEA, together with sev- 
eral other associations, appeared before the 
Steering Committee on December 15 and re- 
quested permission to introduce a remedial 
amendment. At the same time a request was 
made to extend the sick-leave law. Both of these 
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items were turned down with about forty other 
requests. 

The WEA research service and staff have de- 
voted more time to assembling data on high 
school costs and tuition the past two months 
than upon any other subject. Administrators 
have undoubtedly received and examined these 
statistical releases. 


= In the September issue reference was made 
to an Industrial Commission ruling wherein it 
was held that an insurance company was liable 
for claims resulting from the injuries of two 
COURT REVERSES RULING {<achers while register- 
ON TEACHER STATUS ing citizens for Ration 
Book II. The Commission had held the com- 
pany liable and ordered payment on the ground 
that such registration was in line of duty as 
teachers. The insurance company appealed the 
Commission’s decision to the Circuit Court, 
Dane County. Judge Alvin Reis reversed the 
ruling. He contended that the State Superin- 
tendent had no power to order teachers to do 
rationing work; that the city superintendent, 
in issuing rationing orders, was working for 
the OPA; in short, said the Court, “They (the 
teachers) were working for Uncle Sam.” 

The Industrial Commission has filed for an 
appeal of the case to the Supreme Court. 


mw The 1943-44 salaries of one-room rural 
teachers in Wisconsin, as reported by the county 
superintendents, show marked improvement 
over a year ago. This is to be expected both 

because of greater fi- 
RURAL TEACHERS’ SALARIES nancial prosperity in 
rural areas and because of an imptoved mini- 
mum salary law. The median salaries of one- 
room rural teachers ,as reported a year ago, is 
included for comparative purposes. The 1942- 
43 medians were: Men, $110.07; Women, 
$103.60; both men and women, $103.99; 
and permit teachers (these are included in the 
other classifications), $102.00. 

The average (median) teacher a year ago 
in every classification received a lower salary 
than the now state minimum of $111.11. This 
is true for men teachers as well as women. The 
median salary in 1943-44 for all one-room 
rural teachers was $126.80 per month. This 
represents an increase of $22.81 per month, 
which calculated on a nine-month basis is 
equal to $205.29 a year. 
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Education Speaks 


For a Place in The Peace 
by Belmont Farley 


Director, Public Relations, N.E.A. 

w A profusion of peace plans plays across the 
checkerboard of war. They range in signifi- 
cance from the cautious and powerful agree- 
ment of Moscow to the appeal of the Duchess 
of Portland, recently advertised in an American 
newspaper, for funds to reconstruct the war- 
harried lives of “horses, mules, donkeys, and 
camels in Tunisia and Algeria.” 

Many of the proposed plans over-simplify 
the problems of reconstruction and peace. Their 
authors magnify the objectives motivating the 
group to which the authors belong. Economic 
groups find in international trade and commerce 
sufficient medicine to reduce the fevers that are 
symptoms of war. Religious groups see in the 
recognition of the fatherhood of God an an- 
swer to the difficulties besetting the brotherhood 
of man. Politicians pin their faith to freedom 
for individuals, to treaty promises among the 
states, and to international courts and police as 
a means of preventing decision by clash of 
arms. Educators, as well, may trust too far the 
renovating effect of the educational process 
upon enemy ideology as a guarantee of inter- 
national peace. ; 

Sound world economy, practical religion, 
accepted boundary lines, and ideals of tolerance 
are alla part of the picture of a world at peace. 
A word may even be said for the donkeys and 
camels in North Africa. The abundance of 
plans and the persistence with which they are 
advanced are hopeful indications of Man’s 
eagerness for peace and his determination not 
to lose the fruits of victory after this war as 
they were lost in 1918. 

Those whose life work it is to lay the basis 
for a sound idealism have not only a right but 
a responsibility to insist that the engineers of 
the peace be not guided solely by the Marxian 
theory that if a man’s stomach is full, his mind 
will ‘do all right,” or by the conviction that 
prescribed punishment for violating interna- 
tional law is sufficient means of preventing 
international crime. 

The educators remember that at Versailles 
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Outline of proposed plans for edu- 
cational reconstruction to attain 
peace in world affairs of tomorrow. 


the economy of nations, the self-determination 
of peoples and a league to enforce agreements 
were in the picture. They remember also that 
not a single detail of that picture reflected a 
highlight of education. No clause of that docu- 
ment prescribed the use of schools and other 
educational agencies of society to inculcate the 
hatreds and bigotry and avarice that inspire 
men to attack their neighbors. No section of 
the treaty laid the foundation for an ideology 
of tolerance and justice and recognition of the 
worth of a human being which were the com- 
mon denominators of the democracy for which 
the Versailles instrument was supposed to mak¢ 
the world “safe.” 

Remembering that in 1918 the Allies won 
all the battles of armed warfare and lost all the 
battles of psychological warfare, educators are 
determined, after the guns firing in 
World War II,—that the fight against ideol- 


ogies hostile to the peace of the world continue 


cease 


to be waged until those ideologies are destroyed 
and replaced by ideals of peace. 

Numerous plans for the role of education in 
ideological reconstruction have been set forth 
in the United States and in England. An out- 
line of the high spots in the most important of 
those plans may help the thoughtful teacher in 
the organization of his own thinking about the 
part education must play in the world affairs 
of tomorrow if we are to have permanent peace 

The following summaries of three major 
attempts to cast education in its proper role in 
the drama of reconstruction do not include all 
of the recommendations made in the sources 
from which they were drawn. The summaries 
do, however, set forth the principal recommen- 
dations made, and indicate the extent to which 
the recommendations are in substantial agree- 
ment. 


= WASHINGTON: ‘The Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the American Association of School 
Administrators made its recommendations in 
Washington, D.C., in July 1943, and published 
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them under the title Education and the People’s 
Peace. 

The Educational Policies Commission recom- 
mends essentially three steps for education: 
(1) Development in the United States of an 
informed and aroused public opinion with ref- 
crence to the issues of peace and international 
(2) creation of a temporary 
council of the United Nations on educational 
policy; (3) establishment of a permanent inter- 
national agency for education. 


organization ; 


The program of public information should 
begin now, and should show that ‘we are really 
fighting not just to keep our territory, but to 
keep from destruction our ‘way of life’ ”” which 
includes the principles of earned security, 
peaceful change, unhampered use of science 
and technology, the production of wholesome 
goods and services, and a condition of intel- 
lectual and religious freedom. Besides preserv- 
ing the “American way’, we hope to achieve a 
growing measure of freedom and fair play for 
all men. 

The temporary council of the United Nations 
should be set up at once to make a thorough- 
going advance study of the whole educational 
problem in the enemy and enemy-occupied 
countries, to increase the wartime usefulness of 
education in the several nations, to make plans 
for the interchange of teachers, students, teach- 
ing films and textbooks after the war is over, 
and to assist in plans for educational recon- 
struction in the devastated nations. The Educa- 
tional Policies Commission sees the council of 
United Nations merely as an advisory body. 
With regard to education in enemy territory, it 
would encourage new liberal tendencies and 
leadership in educational matters; but that 
leadership would be sought among enemy peo- 
ples themselves, and the United Nations council 
on educational policy ‘should in no way under- 
take the administration or supervision of edu- 
cation in these areas.” 

A permanent international agency for educa- 
tion should be created for service after the 
peace treaties are signed. It should give assist- 
ance and leadership in the field of intellectual 
cooperation among the nations. It should stim- 
ulate and encourage fraternal contact of schol- 
ars, librarians, and teachers. It should assist in 
the international exchange of research mate- 
rials, technics, and findings in the natural sci- 
ences, social sciences, and the humanities. It 
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should encourage international art exhibits, 
music festivals, and dramatic performances. 
The agency should be a center and clearing- 
house on educational subjects maintaining a 
library of educational literature including edu- 
cational tests and measurements, school build- 
ing plans, textbooks, teaching materials, record- 
ings, and visual aids to education. A continu- 
ous activity of the international agency should 
be the formulation and improvement of educa- 
tional standards such as universal schooling and 
access to educational opportunity at all levels. 

One duty of the international agency for 
education is described by the Commission as a 
“clear cut appraisal function.” The interna- 
tional agency would be charged with the duty 
of studying textbooks and other teaching mate- 
rials to discover whether their content is mili- 
taristic or otherwise dangerous to the peace of 
the world. The refusal of any nation to make 
available teaching materials for such study 
would be promptly publicized by the interna- 
tional agency. In case the agency should con- 
clude that instruction threatens to create an 
ideology dangerous to peace, it would file a 
notice to that effect with the government of the 
country concerned. If that country took no 
action, a full report of the case would be made 
to the over-all agency set up to deal with inter- 
national affairs in general for whatever action 
that body might wish to take. 


® LONDON: A Joint Commission of the Coun- 
cil for Education in World Citizenship and the 
London International Assembly issued _ its 
recommendations in the summer of 1943 under 
the title Education and the United Nations. 

The London Commission begins its statement 
with the recommendation that educational 
opportunity in the countries devastated by Axis 
occupation should be restored as soon as pos- 
sible under the direction of a United Nations 
Bureau for Educational Reconstruction. The 
restoration would include rebuilding of libra- 
ries and school houses, restoration of books, 
scientific equipment, and the reorganization of 
trained teaching personnel. The costs of this 
reconstruction would be charged, in part, to 
enemy states as reparation for damages in- 
flicted. Part of the cost would be defrayed by 
the United Nations in proportion to their size 
and wealth, the principal burden to be borne 
by those states that have suffered least material 
damage. 
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With regard to reeducation in enemy coun- 
tries, the London Commission would take a 
much firmer hand than the Educational Policies 
Commission. The London Commission looks 
forward to the formation of an International 
Organization for Education, “but before Ger- 
many can cooperate in such an enterprise, the 
German people must first be reeducated.” 
While the London Commission expresses the 
view that the German people must reeducate 
themselves eventually, they recommend that 
during the period in which Germany is admin- 
istered by occupying powers, control of educa- 
tion should be exercised through a High Com- 
missioner for Education assisted by a Commis- 
sion whose members should be chosen from the 
Allied or neutral countries. 


The task of the High Commissioner would 
be to eradicate the Nazi and militarist influences 
in education, and to encourage measures for the 
German reeducation of their own people. The 
High Commissioner would close Nazi Party 
Schools, dismiss notorious Nazis occupying key 
educational positions, thoroughly censor all 
books, maps, slides, films, pictures, and other 
instructional materials. From the school libra- 
ries all books glorifying Nazism, race and war 
would be removed and replaced by books which 
demonstrate the horrors and futility of war. 
The High Commissioner would exercise a cer- 
tain measure of control over the press, the 
radio, and the film industry. Says the London 
Commission, “there has been enough burning 
of books, and censorship is repugnant to us, 
but we shall be dealing with a very sick people, 
and exceptional measures will be necessary for 
a time. We believe, therefore, that it would be 
wise for the High Commissioner to arrange for 
all copies of Mein Kampf and other canonical 
writings of the Nazi party to be collected and 
pulped down for new paper to be used in re- 
printing books destroyed by the Nazis in the 
countries they have occupied.” 


It is recommended that to supplant books 
purged, the High Commissioner might arrange 
for the reprinting of some of the textbooks in 
use under the Weimar Republic. 

Although the London Commission cautions 
that no attempt should be made to force upon 
the German people ‘education’ for any par 
ticular form of state, the Commission insists 
that unless the Nazi system is extirpated, and 
unless the traditional militarism dominant in 
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Germany is overthrown, there is no hope for a 
peaceful Europe. 


® HARPERS FERRY: The International Educa- 
tion Assembly, endorsed by the Liaison Com- 
mittee for International Education, met at 
Harpers Ferry, West Virginia, in September 
i943 and issued its recommendations in a pub- 
lication entitled Education for International 
Security. 

The Harpers Ferry Assembly makes four 
basic proposals: (1) The establishment of an 
international organization for education and 
cultural development; (2) the rebuilding of 
educational programs in the war-devastated 
United Nations; (3) the reconstruction of the 
educational program in the Axis countries; and 
(4) the teaching of world citizenship in all 
nations. 

An international organization for education 
and cultural development would aid the nations 
in dealing with maladjustments and tensions 
before they become sufficiently severe to create 
a war psychology. Such an organization should 
not attempt to control the education or the 
cultural development of any country. The 
Harpers Assembly, 
authorize this international organization when- 
ever any country develops a program threaten- 


Ferry however, would 


ing the peace of the world to ask the offending 
government to eliminate the objectionable 
practices and, if the practices are not elimi- 
nated, to refer the matter to whatever interna- 
tional political organization may be set up 
among the nations. 

The Harpers Ferry Assembly offers certain 
specifics for the organization of an international 
agency for education. Five delegates would be 
appointed from each country. All educational 
levels should be represented. Representation 
should be irrespective of political status of the 
nation, all countries having equal representation 
and participation. The nations should con- 
tribute to the support of the organization in 
proportion to their economic resources. 

The activities recommended by the Harpers 
Ferry Assembly for the international organiza- 
tion for education agree materially with the 
recommendations made by the Educational Polli- 
cies Commission for the functions of this inter 
national organization. It would facilitate inter 
national exchange of ideas, cultural and scien- 
tific materials, of 


students, teachers, and 
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representatives of all fields of science and cul- 
ture. It would conduct research concerning 
educational and cultural programs in the dif- 
ferent countries. It would assist the Axis 
countries in rebuilding their educational pro- 
grams in harmony with the goals of peace. It 
would develop curricula and teaching technics 
that might be useful in the different countries, 
and would encourage the establishment of 
international institutions for the training of 
teachers. It would define minimum acceptable 
standards of education and encourage equality 
of individual opportunity for educational and 
cultural development. 

In the restoration of the educational pro- 
grams in the war-devastated United Nations, 
the Harpers Ferry Assembly recommends the 
appointment of a commission on educational 
reconstruction. The responsibilities of this 
agency would be to assist the devastated nations 
in the rebuilding of school plants, refurnishing 
of school equipment, printing textbooks, pro 
viding other tools of learning, and to aid in 
the training of teachers, and to provide educa- 
tional consultants as requested. 

The Harpers Ferry Assembly recommends 
the recognition of three periods in the reeduca- 
tion of Axis peoples. Like the London Com- 
mission, the Harpers Ferry Assembly proposes 
that this reeducation be firmly guided by United 
Nations authorities. This guidance would be 
the responsibility of the military and civilian 
authorities of the United Nations administering 
each Axis country from the termination of hos 
tilities until a national government has been 
established and recognized. 

During the early transition period, the 
United Nations authorities would terminate 
psychological warfare and all Axis propaganda 
whether carried on by press, radio, or educa- 
tional institutions. These authorities should in- 
form citizens of the enemy countries of the 
purposes and plans for achieving world secur- 
ity. They should discharge teachers and school 
administrators whose past records have been 
anti-democratic, and replace them with trust- 
worthy substitutes. In this program of elimi- 
nating dangerous teachers, the military and 
civilian authorities of the United Nations 
should seek the help of local committees com 
posed of known opponents to enemy ideology 
The United Nations authorities would disband 
youth organizations controlled by Nazi, Fascist, 
or Japanese military parties and encourage in 
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place of them youth organizations committed 
to the democratic way of life. 

In a later stage of the transition period, par- 
ticipation of the educational authorities of the 
enemy countries would be increased. A pro- 
gram of teacher education would be instituted, 
and new teaching materials to replace Axis- 
inspired materials would be introduced. A pro- 
gram of adult education is recommended which 
would feature the study and solution of com- 
munity, national, and international problems. 

The final steps in the educational reconstruc- 
tion of enemy countries would be a function 
of the new national government, which would 
be encouraged to build a system of education 
suited to the needs of a nation preparing to take 
its place in a world society of friendly peoples. 
At the earliest possible moment the educational 
administration of the Axis countries themselves 
should be brought into full participation in the 
international organization for education and 
cultural development. 

The Harpers Ferry International Education 
Assembly closes its recommendations with pro- 
posals for a program of world citizenship edu- 
cation. It is suggested that an international 
language be selected and taught where feasible 
in elementary and secondary schools, in order 
to foster world inter-communication and under- 
standing. It proposes the translation of the best 
educational material in all the languages of the 
world. It advocates wider exchange of news- 
papers, periodicals, pamphlets, radio, motion 
pictures, libraries, art galleries, and museums. 
It would encourage the use of scientific and 
objective methods of solving the problems of 
human betterment. 


® UNITY OF ACTION: Definite and _ specific 
proposals for the role of education have been 
advanced. These proposals are not in disagree- 
ment. The adoption of a unified program calls 
for unified action on the part of all educators 
who see the international responsibilities of 
education in achieving and maintaining the 
peaceful world of tomorrow. The time for such 
action is now. A preliminary step has already 
been taken in London by the establishment of 
a Conference of Ministers of Education. This 
Conference held its sixth meeting last October. 
The United States is represented on this Con- 
ference by an observer from its State Depart- 
ment. A_ representative of the educational 
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Tuition Charges 


a The problems involved in the determination 
of a fair charge for high school tuition are not 
new. They have been discussed, legislated, and 
adjudicated almost from the conception of free 
secondary education. In Wisconsin they have, 
at times, reached a reasonably satisfactory solu- 
tion only to have changed conditions, amended 
laws, or both again “upset the applecart’’. Leg- 
islative changes in 1943, together with unavoid- 
able increases in high school costs, have again 
placed a severe penalty on Wisconsin high 
school districts offering the better (and the 
higher cost) educational programs. Unless the 
tuition law now on the books is modified by 
legislative action before the tuition bills for the 
school year 1943-44 are collected, the majority 
of high schools in Wisconsin will be dealt a 
serious financial blow. 

Since the full import of the new method of 
calculating high school tuition is not always un- 
derstood from even a careful reading of the 
changes in the tuition law, an example of how 
each method operates is given below. The il 
lustration, typical of the high school districts 
in Wisconsin offering the better educational 
program shows the significance of the change. 


I. Previous Law 


BH. S: Cost® —. $35;464 
A.D.A. Grades 9-12 __ 200 
Tuition Pupils - 144 
Length of school term 36 weeks 


State Aid 
Federal Aid : Se ET = Chee 


$4,963.00 
1,632.00 


Total $6,595.00 


*Sum of items which may be included for tuition purposes. 


High school cost less state and federal aid, 
$28,869, divided by 200 (A.D.A. grades 9-12) 
equals $144.35 per pupil cost. This being more 
than the maximum of $3.00 per week, or $108 
for the 36 week school term, the high school 
Was permitted to charge the $108 maximum 
under the previous law. 


II. New Law 


In this case the total cost for high school tui- 
tion purposes is the same, $35,464. The state 
and federal aids, the length of school term, the 
average daily attendance in grades 9-12 and 
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'Under The New H. S. Aid Law 


The second in a series of short articles 
to acquaint readers with the forthcom- 
ing referendum involving H. S. aid. 


the tuition pupils are all identical. However, 
for all 
practical purposes, calculated as follows: 
$35,464 divided by 200 (A.D.A. grades 
9-12) $177.32 per pupil cost. However, the 


tuition under the new tuition law is, 


tuition charge may not exceed the difference 
between $3 per w eek, $108 for the year in this 
case, and the state aid received. With state aid 
anticipated at $24 per pupil in A.D.A. in high 
school, districts may charge only $84 instead of 
the $108 permitted in the past. This means a 
loss of $24 on every one of the 144 tuition 
pupils enrolled in the example school, or a total 
tuition loss of $3,456 because of the change in 
the law. It should also be pointed out that this 
is not the total loss the high school district sus- 
tains on account of tuition students. Even under 
the old law a high school district with a per 
pupil cost of $144.35 after state and federal 
aid had been subtracted could charge only $108 
for a 36-week school term. Thus the high 
school district was forced to spend $36.35 more 
per pupil than it could collect in tuition. This 
is 72 addition to the loss due to the changed 
method of computing tuition. 

No one should be naive enough to assume 
that since his tuition charges were less than 
$108 under the old law the change will have 
in his district. The fact that state 
the di- 


little effect 
and federal aids were subtracted before 
vision by the average daily attendance and the 
application of the maximum makes a “whale” 
of a difference, as the above example shows. 

It is, of course, true, that if costs are low 
enough a high school district may actually be 
able to charge more tuition under the new law 
than under the old. This will be the situation 
in a small percentage of schools in 1943-44. 
With trends toward higher prices for com- 
modities schools must purchase including teach- 
ing services, the number will obviously de- 
crease. Even where a gain is shown due to the 
changed method of computation the amount is 
extremely small in most cases. 


(Continued on page 236) 
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TEACHER SHORTAGE 


m Is the teacher shortage crippling Wisconsin 
schools? How substandard are current educa- 
tional offerings? Will a further withdrawal of 
essential teachers from the classroom effect the 
preparation of youth for war service? 

The State Department of Public Instruction 
has completed a survey of village and city 
teaching staffs to determine the present status 
of the state’s teaching personnel. Portions of 
an earlier study of one-room rural and state 
graded schools are included to make the pic- 
ture complete. 

Seven thousand of Wisconsin’s 21,000 
teachers, or one of every three teachers, left the 
positions they were engaged in last year. The 
number one reason for such an exodus was 
more attractive teaching positions to which 
nearly half of these teachers went. While sal- 
aries have increased seven per cent, living costs 
have risen twenty-two per cent (national aver- 
age) and teachers move to larger positions at 
higher salaries to meet increasing taxes and cost 
of living. 

The other fifty per cent or 3500 teachers 
(one in six) have actually left the profession. 
Of 2150 village and city teachers leaving, 667 
marched off to war, 517 to the altar, 367 to war 
industry or business, and 150 are teaching the 
armed forces. 

Such losses from our teacher ranks plus the 
problem of reduced supply (the war effort 
took forty per cent of our last June graduating 
class of teachers) has made it necessary for the 
State Superintendent to issue 2425 emergency 
permits—1900 to partially qualified teachers 
for rural positions and 500 to elementary and 
high school teachers whose qualifications are 
substandard to state statutory requirements. 
The tabulation reveals that sixty-one commer- 
cial, forty-seven science, forty-six physical edu- 
cation, thirty-five mathematics, and sixteen shop 
teachers are employed on special permits. Thus, 
high school departments function, and most 
rural schools keep their doors open. 

And still 119 positions are reported as un- 
filled (rural not included) with the school 
year a third over. Twenty-four schools are 
without a physical education teacher, nineteen 
lack music, twelve had to drop agriculture 
courses (this in Wisconsin) nine are still look- 
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A recent study of the State 
Department of Public Instruction 
which points to significant trends, 


ing for science teachers, eight have yet to find a 
mathematics teacher and several would like to 
have principals. 

There are teachers who can fill some of these 
vacancies, since 638 former teachers (many are 
presently doing substitute teaching) would 
teach, but 599 in their home communities only; 
leaving thirty-nine available to go places. 

Hasn't public school enrollment dropped 
considerably? No, surprisingly little; less than 


three per cent, and Milwaukee and other in- | 


dustrial cities account for most of this reduc- 
tion. And there has been a substantial drop in 


the total number of teachers, high school staffs | 


have decreased 212, and 315 less men are em- 
ployed in grade and high schools presently. In 
addition, 187 have been reclassified 1-A, many 
men who are teaching such essential subjects as 
industrial arts, agriculture and physical educa- 
tion. 

Replacement possibilities for next year are 
discouraging: teacher college and county nor- 
mal enrollments are forty per cent of 1940; 
some graduating classes will be but twenty-five 
per cent of a normal year. Men become scarcer. 
In fact, only thirty-eight men are enrolled in 
the senior classes of our nine state teachers 
colleges. Little replenishment can be expected 
in the special fields where shortages are most 
acute and where men are essential. 

Wisconsin schools have been commended 
for the cooperation afforded the armed forces 
in doing the ground work, the preliminary 
training of youth preparatory to induction. 
However, should selective service continue to 
take from our rapidly diminishing supply of 
men who cannot be replaced, we will be forced 
to close more laboratories, shops and gyms. 
Further resignations from our teaching. staffs 
will not only affect pre-induction training, but 
also the training of young people for the in- 
telligent solution of post war problems. Win- 
ning the war comes first, but if the schools fail 
in their responsibility to maintain the princ- 
ples of democracy and to educate good citizens 
for tomorrow, victory will lose much of its 
value. 
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More Effective Teaching 





Yeast For Youth 


by Karen Falk 
Wisconsin High School 

“How much have you saved?” 

“Could I have a deposit slip?’ 

“Let’s see your bank book.” 

“What's your interest rate?” 

“I'm going to the vault to get my book.” 
w These are extracts of daily junior high jar- 
gon. Such conversation is partially the result 
of “Yeast,” a term which we shall use to de- 
scribe some leavening practices we have found 
rather successful in Wisconsin High school. 

All of us who have had experience with stu- 
dents of junior high age understand their 
twisting, turbulent, adolescent natures and the 
need for interest arousing and interest holding 
methods. 

One device for keeping a record of work 
done, apropos of the war time savings program, 
was a Social Studies Bank Book on the cover of 
which was printed: ‘Account of __--------- 
with the Savings Department of Social Studies.” 

In this book there were spaces for Forced 
Savings, the required work, and Voluntary 
Savings, the supplementary work which was 
done by the more capable student. The two 
savings divisions included date of deposit, de- 
scription of deposit or work done, the amount 
or value for the work, and a balance column. 

Upon completion of either type of work the 

student would fill out a Deposit Slip, which was 
entered in his individual book. 
Name Smith, Mary Date =e 2 
Unit No. 185-1876 Acct. No. (2—Sectionalism) 
Deposit Description Graphic Comparisons of Secs. 
Department (Forced or Voluntary) Forced 


Amount $15.00 Comments — 


Deposits were valued according to the qual- 
ity of work done. The Rules and Regulations 
provided a basis for determining such values. 
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Experiences and opinions of class- 
room teachers which might prove 
helpful to others in the profession. 


The rates here quoted were for more important 
and long time projects. Small achievements 
would be rated on a basis of ten. The interest 
rates were used as stimuli to build basis char- 
acter qualities. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 
Forced Savings: Consult list of items issued with 
each new unit. Note that a minimum of ten dol- 
lars per item is accepted. A deposit for each of 
the items listed is required in forced savings 


Voluntary Savings: Deposits for voluntary savings 
are computed on the same basis as for forced 
savings. Consult the list of items issued with 
each unit for the making of deposits in this de- 
partment. The total savings in this department 
are an indication of the real ability of the stu- 
dent. How much can you save as a reserve fund? 


Rates for Savings Deposits: 
A. valued at $25 D. valued at $10 
B. valued at $20 E. No deposit accepted 
C. valued at $15 


Interest: Interest will be computed on the basis of 
the following qualities: 

Dependability 

Initiative 

Leadership 

8. Honesty 


1. Cooperation 5 
2. Industry 6 
3. Courtesy 7 
4. Toleration 
Interest Rates: 
A—5% B—4% C—3% D—2% 
E—no return 


Statement to be issued at end of each unit 


In keeping abreast with various war fronts, 
we kept a News Index, a cigar box painted red, 
white, and blue, indexed alphabetically. Each 
time a new commodity was rationed, for exam- 
ple, some one student would turn to R, find 
Rationing, and enter the date and goods to be 
curtailed. In this could follow 
through news, rather than have a patchy pur- 


manner we 
poseless discussion. 
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Our Post War File was of great interest, with 
divisions for Plans, Policies, Education, Food, 
and Treatment of Different Countries. 


Progress Charts showing developments of in- 
dividuals in work as well as character building 
seemed effective. Youngsters responded to tan- 
gible evidences and took pride and satisfaction 
in their own growth. They could check on them- 
selves, see their shortcomings, and remedy their 
weak points. 

News Flash Bulletins indicating daily re- 
sponses were also stimulating. These flashes 
were conducted by a duly elected chairman and 
were confined to relevant and organized 
channels. 


A big checkerboard, with checkers manipu- 
lated with thumb tacks, was used in review 
work or current events. The class was divided 
into two teams. Each good question and good 

Interest was tense in 
and tournaments were 


answer scored a move. 
this Checker Contest 

held after school hours. 
old device, was also interest 
arousing. A pitcher threw questions at the first 
Chair Base One. If he “hit,” he 
moved to Chair Base Two. Then batter two 
took Base One and the game proceeded. When 
three men were out, the opposing team, appro- 
priately named, had its inning. Here the prob- 


Baseball, an 


batter in 


lem was to soft pedal the enthusiasm 

In studying the resources of the United 
States, when time was pressing, the class was 
again divided, this time into Sgaadrons, each 
with a leader. An official telegram revealing 
the nature of the work of the squadron and the 
importance of its research mission to the war 
effort was read. Each squadron thereupon re 
ceived sealed orders to fly to certain areas and 
report carefully on its findings—mineral, lum- 
ber, oil, and agricultural resources. After a con- 
ference in which each squadron member was 
assigned a specific task, a whistle was blown, 
and the planes took off. The reports were ex- 
cellent and the ‘‘government officials’ were de- 
lighted. Maps were used extensively and the 
squadron members making the best report re- 
ceived wings. 

Parliamentary Procedure was used in all club 
activities and news flash programs. Each class, 
after studying parliamentary practice in correla- 
tion with the speech department, organized a 
club with a constitution. About once a week a 
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regular meeting was held. Dramatizations, 
movies, lectures, form discussions, Dr. I. Q. 
Programs, Double or Nothing, March of Time, 
international hook-up radio programs, news- 
paper making, and civic enterprises were all 
parts of these events. 

Many of the gadgets we used are neither 
new nor original, but often reviving old de- 
vices is inspiriting. Youngsters react to variety 
and to a certain amount of make-believe. And 
‘Yeast,’ in the forms we have described, pro- 
motes alertness, animation, and vigor in class 
room participation. 





TUITION CHARGES— 
(Continued from page 233) 

It is to be kept in mind that while the change 
in tuition computations was part of the new 
high school aid law it is in no way affected by 
the referendum. It is now definitely law and 
will remain law until changed by legislative 
action. Every effort is being made by interested 
groups to secure favorable legislative action in 
the forthcoming January legislative session. 

Regardless of the financial effects on. any 
high school district, the major question 1s whe- 
ther the new tuition law is fair and just—is it 
right in principle? Under any equitable tuition 
law the students from the non-high school dis- 
trict should pay substantially what it costs to 
provide their education, The high school dis- 
tricts should not be compelled to subsidize the 
education of children from outside the district. 
High schools are, in the large majority of cases, 
forced to do this under the new law to a much 
greater extent than under the old. The previous 
law, where the tuition charge was more nearly 
what it cost to provide the education, was more 
equitable and just—it was more nearly right in 
principle. 





EDUCATION SPEAKS— 
(Continued from page 232) 

forces of America is sought. The National 
Education Association is taking definite steps 
toward action. Its members have generously 
financed through the War and Peace Fund the 
Association’s activities in this field. The organ- 
ized profession will cooperate with all move- 
ments which offer promise for the application 
of the educative process to the establishment 
and security of the world’s peace. 
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The Meaning of Parent Education 
by Ralph ]. Ojemann 


Chairman, Committee on Parent Education 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 

w Over the last ten or fifteen years, parents in 
increasing numbers have once more become 
pupils and learners. They have organized dis- 
cussion groups, taken part in forum and panel 
discussions, attended demonstrations, conducted 
surveys, and carried on many other activities 
designed to help them learn. What is the 
meaning of these activities? What is it that 
parents want to know? What potentialities do 
these parent education enterprises hold? Should 
community leaders, school administrators, and 
teachers concern themselves with such out-of- 
school enterprises ? 

As children grow older, many parents realize 
that they do not know as much about child 
development as they should. It isn’t a very 
difficult matter to care for a child the first year 
or so after birth. This does not mean that in- 
fants can be neglected, but it does mean that 
methods of physical care have been worked out 
in considerable detail so that they can be 
applied in the ordinary home. But as the child 
begins to creep, walk, run, and grow strong, 
the problem becomes more complex. Often the 
child will not do what he is told, even if he is 
asked to do what obviously is good for him. 
He runs into the street; he takes things from 
the neighbors; he wil! not eat his food; he will 
not practice his music; he refuses to do his 
homework; there are a hundred other things 
he will not do. Many parents soon realize that 
they do not have what it takes to cope with 
such situations. Then too, parents may know 
of a family or two in the neighborhood in 
which the guiding of children proceeds more 
smoothly than in their own. Before long they 
begin to realize that more knowledge about 
child behavior might help them. 

The thinking observer soon realizes, too, that 
many parents of the present day have under- 
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Timely news and topics from the 
office of the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, in Madison. 


taken the responsibility of guiding children 
without having had any training for their work. 
Some of the eventual results are seen in the 
relatively high delinquency rate we are facing 
at present. Every comprehensive discussion of 
the causes of delinquency has placed major 
emphasis upon the inadequacies of home envi- 
ronments and home experiences. 

It isn’t necessary that all these things should 
happen. We know a great many things about 
guiding children. If what we now know about 
children were applied by all parents, the results 
would be astonishing. We can confidently say 
that parents are moving in the right direction 
when they seek to learn more about child 
behavior. 

But the careful student of the problem of 
adult parent education will soon see that much 

though not all—of the education of parents 
in the fundamentals of human development ts 
in a sense reparative. It is an attempt to pro- 
vide something that should have been provided 
earlier. Every mother of a five-year-old child 
would have been helped if she had known 
some of the fundamental principles of human 
development before she took on the responsi- 
bility of guiding a child. Every father would 
have been helped, too, by this training. It 
seems that a foundation should be laid before 
a young man or woman leaves high school. An 
understanding of the major principles of 
development of the human personality would 
be a most valuable asset in this problem of 
guiding children. 

Moreover, it would be useful to high school 
students and perhaps to grade school students 
as well in their immediate relations with their 
companions, parents, teachers, and employers. 
There is experimental evidence to show that 
the conflicts between adolescents and their par- 
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ents, which are only too well known and wide- 
spread, decrease significantly when young peo- 
ple gain an understanding of their parents. 
There is evidence to show that the same is true 
of their relations with their teachers and 
employers. 

There is also some evidence to show that an 
understanding of the behavior of associates is 
an important element in the development of a 
democracy. The essence of democracy lies in 
providing an opportunity for each person to 
grow into the most capable, thinking person 
possible. This goal can be approached only as 
people learn what the human personality re 
quires for its growth and learn to judge social 
rules, customs, and laws in terms of their 
effects on the growth of the personality. 

Thus we see that there are many reasons why 
young people should be trained in the funda- 
mentals of human development during the for- 
mal school period. The Parent Education com 
mittee of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is interested in incorporating this 
training into the school experience of our 
young people. 

In our enthusiasm for the teaching of human 
development on the high school level, how- 
ever, we must not overlook the fact, that all 
adult education is not reparative. It is true that 
present-day parents do not have the foundation 
in the understanding of human development 
that even a minimum program in high school 
could give them and that some programs on the 
high school level now give. But it is also true 
that knowledge continually grows. Today we 
know some things about child development 
that we did not know five or ten years ago, 
when the parents of today were in school. It 
is not enough, therefore, that we should stop 
with the foundation developed in school. 
Every parent must have an opportunity to bring 
himself up to date from time to time, so that 
he may continue to use the best knowledge 
available in guiding his children. No program 
of parent education that operates exclusively 
either on the school level or on the adult level 
is complete. We need a twofold program of 
parent education: Building a foundation in the 
understanding of human development at the 


9. 
yas) 


school _ level 
through adult parent education. With such a 
program, our methods of guiding children will 


gradually develop toward the best our knowl. 


and adding new knowledge 


edge enables us to conceive. 

It isn’t difficult to realize the importance of 
this twofold program in any society that seeks 
to develop each individual personality. For 
school administrators and teachers the impor- 
tant question is, “How can schools help in these 
enterprises?” There are several ways. In the 
first place, every teacher and especially every 
administrator should bcome familiar with the 
possibilities inherent in the study of human 
development by growing boys and girls. The 
effects of training in this field upon the adjust- 
ments of adolescent boys and girls to their 
teachers, associates, and employers have been 
studied, and the findings of these studies should 
be known by all. 

Schools also have a responsibility in the 
adult education program. Parents need encour- 
agement in their efforts to learn more about 
guiding their children. Most parents would 
like to do better. Down deep in their genuine 
selves they want to do the best possible job, 
but, like other people, they do not wish to feel 
that they are hopeless failures. They need help 
and encouragement in organizing their pro- 
grams. They need leaders to help them search 
for knowledge and make their discussions use- 
ful. Superintendents, principals, and teachers 
can help to locate potential leaders. They can 
encourage parents by their attendance at com- 
munity parent education enterprises and by par- 
ticipation in the discussions. They can see that 
school buildings are open during out-of-school 
hours for meetings and consultations. Teachers 
and others who have been intensively trained 
in child development can volunteer as leaders, 
forum chairmen, and consultants. In all these 
ways parents will be encouraged in their search 
for knowledge. Parents and teachers will also 
get to know each other better, and the basis for 
sound home and school cooperation will be 
laid, 

The parents of the present day and the par- 
ents of the future need expert educational 
guidance. This offers a real opportunity to 
school administrators and teachers for service 
to the community and to society. 
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DO YOU KNOW: 


That in 1942-43 in the areas served by the 
one-room schools in Calumet, Columbia, East- 
ern Dane, Western Dane, Dodge, Fond du 
Lac, Grant, Green, Green Lake, Iowa, Jeffer- 
son, LaFayette, Richland, Rock, Sauk, Wal- 
worth and Washington counties, seventeen 
in all: 


1. 393 districts with 1179 school board mem- 
bers employed no teachers and operated no 
schools. 


For every school board member there were 
only 3.8 children in average daily at- 
tendance. 


~ 


Considering only the smallest school in 
each county there was an average of only 
4.04 children in average daily attendance 
for each of the seventeen teachers. 


. One district actually employed a teacher 
and operated a school with a total enroll 
ment of 2 and an average daily attendance 
of 1.8. 


Considering only the largest school in each 
county there was an average of 35.23 
pupils in average daily attendance for each 
of the seventeen teachers. 


. The largest one-room school had an en 
rollment of 66 and an average daily 
attendance of 46.1. 


The average daily attendance per district 
was 11.4 and the average daily attendance 
per teacher was 14.1. 


8. If each teacher had been given enough 
pupils to make an average daily attendance 
of 22, there would have been no pupils 
left for at least 603 teachers who were 
employed. 


9. Approximately 300 of the 1675 teachers 
employed were issued special permits to 
teach because they failed to meet minimum 
standards for certification, and nearly 400 
such permits have been issued to the teach- 
ers in this same area this year. 


Very little district reorganization has been 
done in these seventeen counties because 
practically all the districts have assessed 
valuations considerably in excess of 
$100,000. 
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News and opinions from the Dept. of 
Public Instruction under the direction 
of State Superintendent John Callahan. 


STATE DEPARTMENT RADIO PROGRAM 
WHA—4:15 P.M. 


January 12—Bernice Leary, Consultant, Curriculum 
; Division, Madison Public Schools. “What Do 
We Mean, Teaching the Child to Read? 
January 19—Delia E. Kibbe, Elementary School Su- 
, pervisor, State Department of Public Instruction 

“Basic Reading Abilities.” 

January 26—Harry E. Merritt, Secondary School Su- 

pervisor, State Department of Public Instruction 
“How to Save the One Room School.” 

February 2—Roy S. Ihlenfeldt, Elementary 
Supervisor, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. “We Teach Conservation.” 

February 9—Walter B. Senty, Secondary School Su- 
pervisor, State Department of Public Instruction. 
“Impact of Wartime Courses on the High School 
Curriculum.” 


School 


= STATUS MODEL AIRCRAFT PROJECT: Model 
aircraft projects were definitely discontinued on 
December 31, 1943. Please observe the follow- 
ing points in completing the project: 


1. Local directors should send final reports to 
this office by January 15, 1944. 

2. Model planes completed should be mailed 
directly to Depot Supply Officer, Duncan 
Field, San Antonio Air Depot, San Antonio, 
Te xas. 

3. Shipments of model planes may not be made 
C.O.D. after December 31, 1943. 


= SERVICE IN THE ARMED FORCES: A bulletin 
bearing this title will be distributed to all high 
school superintendents and principals. Having 
answers to 375 questions asked by boys facing 
induction, this bulletin has valuable informa- 
tion for administrators, teachers and counselors 
endeavoring to assist boys preparing for the 
armed services. The author, Franklin Zeran, 
Specialist, Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance, in preparing “Service in the Armed 
Forces” has visited the various induction, re- 
ception, and training centers to furnish us with 
up-to-the-minute verified information. 
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= EXHIBITS AND PORTFOLIO: This department 
is again routing two exhibits of “Our Neighbor 
Republics” to the schools of Wisconsin from 
the U. S. Office of Education. These exhibits 
have been refurbished and enlarged September 
first. See p. 16 of our bulletin ‘A Challenge 
to Every Wisconsin Teacher” for details. 

The portfolio “Lands and Peoples South of 
Us” is a collection of thirty panels of photo- 
graphic teaching materials prepared by the U. S. 
Office of Education for use in our schools. Send 
to us for application blanks for exhibit and 
portfolio. 


= NATIONAL MEETING STATE SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS: At Milwaukee December 10—11-—12th, 
Wisconsin was host to the nation’s chief state 
school officers. Mr. Callahan and Mr. Bishop 
attended, the latter spoke to the group on 
teacher shortage. 


= SUPERVISORY CONFERENCES: The Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction sponsored twenty- 
five regional supervisory conferences during 
the month of December. They were under the 
general supervision of Harry Merritt, Arthur 
Page, and Walter Senty. Each of the high school 
supervisors had with him representatives of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration who gave in- 
formation concerning the status of aviation edu- 
cation throughout the nation with specific em- 
phasis on the plans for aviation education in 
the total school curriculum. 

Through the cooperation of Mr. R. C. Salis- 
bury, Director of the Safety Division of the 
Wisconsin Motor Vehicle Division, the serv- 
ices of consultants in the field of safety and 
driver education were secured and as a result 
this topic was given major consideration at the 
meetings. 

A portion of each day was devoted to a dis 
cussion of teacher shortage, teacher turnover, 
effect of the war on school enrollment, referen- 
dum on the two mill tax proposal, high school 
credit for military service, and other questions 
presented by those in attendance. 

The attendance at the conferences was very 
good. In most centers principals and superin- 
tendents brought with them teachers of aero- 
nautics, driver education, as well as teachers 
of science and social studies. 

In most centers it was possible to have an 
opportunity to devote considerable time to a 
discussion of the impacts of war-time pre- 
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induction courses on the total high school cur- 
riculum. The changed conditions, brought about 
by the war and the effects of the peace to fol- 
low the war, will necessitate numerous and 
perhaps quite decided changes in the program 
of the secondary school. These conferences 
were a serious attempt to lay the basis for the 
thinking that must precede these changes if 
they are to be as valuable as possible, and if 
mistakes and wasted efforts are to be kept at a 
minimum. 


= SELECTIVE SERVICE AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOL COOPERATIVE SURVEY: The schools 
have been called upon again to assist in the 
war program; this time Selective Service has 
requested the United States Office of Education 
and the State Departments of Education to 
assist in developing plans for securing the co- 
operative school report Form 213 from all 
secondary schools, 

This cooperative school report is a part of 
the medical survey now in operation as a partial 
answer to a serious problem. Nervous and emo- 
tional maladjustments have caused the discharge 
of over 100,000 men from the armed service 
during the past year of 1943. These men will 
suffer further emotional strain in attempting to 
explain their discharges to their friends and 
relatives since they will usually be physically 
fit. 

The purpose of this report is to aid Selective 
Service in making identification prior to induct- 
ing young men who may develop such malad- 
justments during military training or combat 
duty. Here is a positive measure to reduce 
future error. The best trained observers of be- 
havior are the boys’ teachers so proper use of 
the form is an important responsibility of the 
schools. By reporting any condition showing 
deviation from normal behavior the teacher can 
aid the induction center psychologist in dis- 
covering those who may experience nervous or 
emotional failure in the service. If rejection oc- 
curs due to findings of this official, a simple 
medical discharge is made without the incident 
embarrassment of discharge for nervous reasons. 

While the size of the task is realized it is 
believed that the importance of this form will 
move school administrators to comply with the 
request from Selective Service. No doubt the 
general attitude will be: Here’s an opportunity 
to provide a fine service for our boys facing 
induction. 
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The Open Door of Bascom Hall 


“WHATEVER may be the limitations which trammel inquiry elsewhere, we 

believe that the great State University of Wisconsin should ever encourage 

that continual and fearless sifting and winnowing by which alone the truth can 
be found.” (Taken from a Report of the Board of Regents in 1894) 


THE PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT OF | 
THE 1944 SUMMER SESSION 
January, 1944 
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EIGHT-WEEK SUMMER SESSION 
June 24, Saturday—Registration 
June 26, Monday—Instruction begins 
June 26, Monday—Foreign language 
placement examinations 
July 4, Tuesday—Regular class day 
July 15, Saturday—Examinations for re- 
moval of conditions 
August 18, Friday—Summer session 
closes 


SUMMER SEMESTER 


May 29, 30, Monday, Tuesday—Examin- 
ations for admission 

May 29, 30, Monday, Tuesday — Fresh- 
man period (attendance required) 


Administrative Officers 


DYKSTRA, CLARENCE ADDISON, A. B., LL. D., 
L. H. D., Litt. D., President of the Uni- 
versity 

FOWLKES, JOHN Guy, Pd, D., Director of the 
Summer Session; Ni of Education 

MEEK, WALTER JosEePH, Ph. D., Acting Dean 
of the Medical School 

STOKE, HAROLD WALTER, PA. D., 
Dean of the Graduate School 


Acting 


FRED, EDWIN BROUN, P/. D., Dean of the 
College of Agriculture 

GOODNIGHT, ScoTT HOLLAND, Ph. D., LL. D., 
Dean of Men 

HOLT, FRANK Oscar, PA. M., D. Ped., 
Director, Department of Public Service 

INGRAHAM, MARK Hoyt, P/. D., Dean of the 
College of Letters and Science 

JOHNSON, F. Evuis, B. A., E. E., Dean of the 
College of Engineering 

KIVLIN, VINCENT EARL, M. S., Assistant Dean 
of the College of Agriculture 


May 30, Tuesday—Registration for other 
students 

May 31, Wednesday— Instruction begins 

May 31, Wednesday—Foreign language 
placement examinations 

July 3, 4, Monday, Tuesday—Registration 
for engineers 

July 4, Tuesday—Regular class day 

July 15, Saturday — Examinations for re- 
moval of conditions 

September 4, Monday—Labor Day (reg- 
ular class day) 

September 9, Saturday — Foreign lan- 
guage examinations 

September 13-16, Wednesday-Saturday 
(noon)—Final examinations 


of the Summer Session 
LITTLE, JAMES KENNETH, Ph, D., Acting 
Dean of the School of Education 
RUNDELL, OLIVER SAMUEL, LL. B., Professor 
of Law, Acting Dean of the Law School 
TROXELL, Mrs. Louise, B. S., Dean of Women 


BURKE, LAURANCE C., B. L., 
of the Library 

BUTTS, PORTER FREEMAN, 
the Union 

CoLeE, LLEWELLYN R., M. D., Director of the 
Department of Student Health 

HALVERSON, DONALD LITTLEJOHN, M. A., 
Director of Residence Halls 

McCarrrey, MAurice ERve, Secretary of the 
Regents 

MERRIMAN, Curtis, P/. D., Registrar 

PETERSON, ALFRED WALTER, B. A., 
troller 

WHITE, ALDEN WESLEY, 
retary of the Faculty 


Acting Director 


M. A., Director of 


Comp- 


B. A., Acting Se 
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Summer Session. 


Air transportation 

Agricultural courses in all fields 

A philosophy of democracy 

Biochemistry of nutrition 

Clothing economics 

Cooperatives 

Conditioning for physical fitness 

Consumer problems in home economics 

Consumer problems in textile chemistry 

Directions in contemporary literature 

Economic post-war problems 

Elements of broadcasting 

Elements of persuasion 

Elementary school workshop 

Emotional problems of the high school and 
college student 

Experimental food study 

First aid and safety education 

Food bacteriology 

Food biochemistry 

Geography of the Far East 

Geography of Latin America 

Human emotions and motivation 


Intensive beginning Polish 





As the war moves along, it is increasingly apparent that the education and training 
of both young and old must continue. To meet this need the University of Wisconsin pre- 
sents the 1944 Summer Session program. The following list of courses and offerings are an 


illustrative sampling of the broad and _ rich opportunity available during the 1944 


Origin and history of World War II 

Physical geography: The natural environment 

Present day Spanish 

Principles of physical fitness for girls and women 

Problems in human nutrition 

Problems of racial and other groups in the 
United States 

Problems of food supply 

Psychology of personality 

Public relations (Journalism) 

Radio and society 

Radio Workshop 

Secondary education workshop 

Social issues in education (post-war planning) 

Social psychology of public opinion and leadership 

Spain of Today 

Spanish conversation and composition 

Special problems in chemistry 

Survey of world politics 

The age of big business 

The British Empire since 1870 

The United States and Latin America 


The United States at War 











Intensive beginning Russian The United States and Latin America P 
News photography Theory and practice of public discussion 
Organization and administration of institutions Visual Instruction 
(Home economics) World survey of human geography 
Page Page 
Administrative Officers iicueneaE nae Employment 255 
Calendar __ Seta Sie cata altars Sapa eee Cae Fees and Registration 254 
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Course Offerings 
Summer Semester 


The Summer Session of the University of Wisconsin in 1944 will include a full semester 
of work and an eight-week session for both undergraduates and graduates. 

Registration for the summer semester will be held May 29 and 30 and classes will start 
May 3lst. This session will close September 16th, examinations being held from September 


13-16. 


Registration for the eight-week session will 
June 26. The eight-week session closes August 18. 


College of Letters and Science 
BOTANY Associate Professor Walker: 1, 


General botany; 122, General morphology and 


classification. 
CHEMISTRY Professors Mathews (Chair- 
man), Meloche, Sorum; Assistant Professors 


Johnson, Klein; Instructors Bender, 
General chemistry ; 


Ihde: 1a, 
lb, General chemistry and 
qualitative analysis; 4a, General chemistry; 4b, 
General chemistry and qualitative analysis; 11a 
11b, Quantitative analysis; 99, Special 
problems; 100, 106, Advanced 
analytical practice; 117, Inorganic preparations ; 
120a and 120b, Organic chemistry; 121a and 
121b, Organic chemistry (laboratory) ; 123, 
Characterization of organic compounds; 125, 
Advanced preparations; 130a and 
130b, 131a and 131b, 
153, Advanced 
instrumental analysis; 200, Research in organic 
chemistry; 201, Research in general chemistry; 
202, Research in physical chemistry; 205, Re- 
206, 
inorganic and analytical chemistry. 


and 


Senior thesis: 


organic 
Physical chemistry ; 
Physical chemistry laboratory ; 


search in colloid chemistry ; Research in 


ECONOMICS Staff member to be announced: 
la, General economics. 


ENGLISH Professor Pochmann; Associate 
Professor Eccles; Assistant Professor Miss 
Wood; Instructor Miss Spence: 1a, Freshman 
English (first semester); 1b, Freshman Eng- 
lish (second semester) ; 2a, Intermediate com- 
position (first semester) ; 32a, Contemporary 
literature (first semester) ; 37b, Shakespearean 
134, The Romantic 
American 


drama (second semester) ; 
Movement; 174, Major prose 


writers. 
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be held on June 24 and classes will begin on 
For general information see pages 253 to 255. 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN Py ofe ssor Che ydle ur; 
Associate Professor Gillen; Instructor 
la, First semester French; 1b, Second semester 
French; 10, Third or fourth semester French; 
15, Elementary conversation and composition ; 
21, Elementary survey (Third year French). 








GEOGRAPHY Acting Assistant Professor | 


Hanley: 2, Physical geography: The natural 
environment; 6, World survey of human geog- 
raphy (regional). 


(Chairman), 


Workman; 


GERMAN Professor Heffner 
Assistant Professors Miss Kittel, 
Assistant Mrs. Kirchberger: 1a, Elementary 
German; 1b, Second semester German; 10a, 
Third semester German; 10b, Fourth semester 
German; 15, Conversational German; 24, 
Shorter masterpieces in German. 


HISTORY Professors Hesseltine, 
Topping: 1b, 
Modern European history; 4a, 


Post; In- 
Medieval history; 2a, 
History of the 


structor 


United States: 118, Reconstruction and the 
New Nation. 
MATHEMATICS Professors Evans, Langer 


(Chairman), MacDuffee, Sok olnikoff ; Assistant 
Professor Ulam: 1a, Algebra and trigonometry ; 
lb, Trigonometry and analytic geometry; 3a, 
Algebra and trigonometry; 3b, Algebra and 
analytic geometry; 101a, Calculus; 101b, Cal- 
culus; 111, Higher mathematics for engineers; 
114, Advanced college algebra; 200, Reading 
and research. 


PHARMACY Professor Uhl (Chairman); As 
sistant Professors Busse, Dunker. 
Orientation in pharmacy; 3, General pharmacy; 
100, Senior thesis; 121, Advanced prescrip- 
tion practice; 124, Manufacturing pharmacy; 
128, Pharmaceutical technology; 180, Topical 
work; 200, Graduate research; 250, Confer- 
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ence of research workers. Pharmaceutical and 
Plant Chemistry: 24, Organic chemistry for 
pharmacy students; 100, Senior thesis: 126, 
Inorganic pharmaceutical chemistry ; 200, Grad- 
uate research; 240, Advanced plant chemistry. 


PHILOSOPHY Assistant Professor Vivas: 11, 
Elementary logic; 31, History of philosophy 
(Plato to Thomas Aquinas) ; 134, Contempo- 
rary philosophy. 


PHYSICS Professor Ingersoll (Chairman) ; 
Associate Professor Winans: 1a, General 
physics (including laboratory); 1b, General 
physics (including laboratory); 100, Senior 
thesis; 112, Atomic structure; 117, Physical 
optics; 180, Research; 200, Graduate research. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE Assistant Professor 
Adolfson: 7, American government and _pol- 


Itics. 


SOCIOLOGY Professor Becker: 1, Introduc- 
tory sociology. 


SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE Profe ssor Her- 
riott (Chairman); Assistants Dopico, Floripe, 
Rivero: 1a, First semester Spanish; 1b, Second 
semester Spanish; 10a, Third semester Spanish ; 
16, Elementary composition and conversation 
and grammar review; 21, Elementary survey; 
25, Intermediate composition and conversation ; 
180, Advanced independent reading. 


SPEECH Lecturer Dietrich: 1; Fundamentals 
of speech; 6, Voice training; 7, Public speak- 
ing; 110, Elements of broadcasting; 180, Ad- 
vanced independent reading. 


ZOOLOGY Assistant Professor Miss Bilstad: 
1, Animal biology; 106, Heredity and 
eugenics; 180, Advanced zoological problems ; 
200, Research. 


School of Education 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION Pro f essors 
Jensen, Willing; Associate Professor Little 
(Chairman): 73, The child: his nature and his 
needs; 74, The school and society; 75, the 
nature and direction of learning. (Each of 
these courses is required of candidates for the 
University Teachers Certificate. Students elect- 
ing these courses for credit, to be applied at 
other institutions, will find Education 73 equiv- 
alent to courses in the psychology of adoles- 
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cence; Education 74 is equivalent to courses in 
Principles of Education ; Education 75 is equiv- 
alent to most courses in educational psychology. 
Practice teaching is a part of this course and 
arrangements for this may be made with Pro- 
fessor Glen Eye of the Wisconsin high school.) 
108, History of educational theory and criticism. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION— 
WOMEN Physical education 1 and 2: 
will be held in tennis, golf, swimming, canoe- 


Classes 


ing, hockey or baseball for those undergraduate 
students who wish to fulfill part of the Univer- 
sity physical education requirement. Hours to 
be arranged with Miss Marting. 


College of Engineering 


The College of Engineering expects to offer 
in the summer term the regular full schedule 
of courses usually given in the first semester 
of the academic year. Special short training 
programs instituted for Army and Navy en- 
listed men will also be offered. 

As it is essential to the national interest that 
there be an uninterrupted supply of young 
engineering graduates, the College of Engi- 
neering is operating on an accelerated program 
by which the full four-year course can now be 
completed in two years and nine months. High 
school graduates and those planning to transfer 
from pre-engineering courses in other colleges 
should enter July third rather than postpone 
the beginning of their technical studies until 
October. It will, however, be possible to secure 
a schedule of essential subjects if it is necessary 
to postpone entrance until October. 

Inquiries should be directed to F. Ellis 
Johnson, Dean of the College of Engineering. 


College of Agriculture 


Students in agriculture and home economics 
may accelerate their 
through the summer semester, May 29—Sept. 
16. 
regulations as stated in the regular catalog for 
Agriculture, 1942-44, pages 194 to 203, and 
For 


Dean 


program of training 


The courses are offered under the same 


for Home Economics, pages 235 to 246 


additional information write Assistant 


V. E. Kivlin. 

AGRICULTURAL BACTERIOLOGY 
Frazier (Acting chairman); Asso 
Miss McCoy; Assistant 


Profes cor 
Professor 
McCarter, 


ciate 


Profe sfors 
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Umbreit; Instructor Burris: 1, General survey 
of bacteriology; 125, Food bacteriology; 180, 
Special problems; 200, Research; 231, 
Seminary. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY Professors Bohstedt 
(Chairman), Fuller, Lacey; Assistant Professor 
Winchester: Assistant Grummer: 1, Livestock 
production; 5, Meat production and carcass 
value; 180, Special problems; 200, Research. 


HORTICULTURE Professors Johnson, Mil- 
ward, Moore (Chairman), Rieman, Roberts; 
Professor Assistant 
Professors Combs, Kuehner, Ogden; Instructors 
Attoe, Elfner: 6, Principles of landscape de- 
sign; 180, Special problems. 


Associate Longenecker ; 


SOILS Professors Chapman, Graul, Truog 
(Chairman), Zeasman; Associate Professors 
Albert, Wilde; Assistant Professors Jackson, 
Muckenhirn; Instructors Berger, Hull, Nelson, 
Turner: 1, Soils and soil fertility; 180, Special 
problems; 200, Research. 


VETERINARY SCIENCE Professors Beach 
(Chairman), Hadley, Herrick; 
Morgan, Whitehair: 29, Animal disease pre- 


Instructors 


vention; 180, Special problems. 


HOME ECONOMICS Professors Mrs. Rey- 
nolds, Miss Zuill (Director); Associate Pro- 
fessor Miss Waite; Assistant Professors Miss 
Abry, Miss Allen, Miss Dawe, Mrs. Hill; 
Instructors Miss Danielson, Mrs. Mortimer: 2, 
Introduction to related art; 4, Problems of 
food supply; 11, Applied dress design; 20, 
Costume design and selection; 104, History 
of costume; 105, Experimental food study; 


109, Humanics; 121, Advanced costume design. 


Law School 


Professors Campbell, Feinsinger, Hall, Page, 
Rundell (Acting Dean). 

First Year Courses: Contracts, History of 
Anglo-American law; Torts. 
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Second and Third Year Courses: Damages; 
Domestic relations; Evidence; Future interests; 
Insurance; Municipal corporations; Servitudes; 
Suretyship. 


Military Science 


Professor Clarke (Commandant); Assistant 
Professor Hopkins; 
McGovern. 


Sandegren, 


Instructors 


Military Science is required of all freshman 
and sophomore men between the ages of 14 
and 26, who are citizens of the United States 
and who meet the physical requirements. In- 
struction is conducted by officers of the Army 
of the United States in Branch Immaterial sub- 
jects. No academic credit is given. Instruction 
is given for three hours each week. 

4b, Second semester basic—Branch Immate- 
semester basic—Branch 


rial; 24b, Fourth 


Immaterial. 


School of Nursing 


The first semester of the resident professional 
instruction is being offered to students who 
have completed the specific requirements. All 
inquiries should be sent directly to the Director 


of the School of Nursing. 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY 
ringhaus; Associate Professor Carns; Assistant 
Professor Curreri; Instructor Dwyer; Staff: 1, 


Recognition and treatment of general medical 


Professor Sev- 


and surgical disease. 


NURSING Professor Murray; Assistant Pi 
fessors Emanuel, Seborg; Instructors Crump, 
Dunn: 2, Nursing arts in relation to medicine 


and surgery. 


THERAPEUTICS Professor Tatum; Assistant 
Professor Seborg: 1, Materia medica. 
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Eight-Week Session 


College of Letters and Science 


ART HISTORY AND CRITICISM Professor 
Hagen (Chairman): 153, Representative paint- 
ers of the 17th century: Caravaggio, Rem- 
brandt, Velasquez, Rubens and Poussin; 159, 
Development of American art. 


BOTANY Professor Bryan (Chairman); 
Assistant Professor -..-.-------: 1, General 
botany; 138, Native trees and shrubs; 154, 
Evolution. 


CHEMISTRY 
Assistant 


Professors Krausk op, McE!l- 
vain ; Professor Klein; 
Hesse: la and 1b, Beginning chemistry; 99, 
Special problems; 100, Senior thesis; 120a and 
120b, Organic I21a 121b, 
Organic chemistry laboratory; 200, Research in 
organic chemistry; 201, Research in general 
206, 
analytical chemistry. 


Instructos 


chemistry ; and 


chemistry ; Research in inorganic and 


CLASSICS Assistant Professor Heironimus 
(Chairman): 42, Roman life and literature; 


Latin: 109, Roman drama; 231, Seminary. 


COMMERCE Professor Fox; 


fessor Fellows: 43, Business ethics; 112, 


Pro- 
Mar- 
keting methods; 115, Principles of advertising; 
130, Statistical method. 


Associate 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE Pyofessor Buck 
(Chairman); Assistant Professor Mrs. Alber- 
son: 9, World literature; 165, Literary criti- 
74, Autobiography; 178, Directions in 
contemporary literature; 200, Directed 


cism ; 
st udy 
for graduates. 


ECONOMICS) Professors Fox, Trumbower 
(Chairman); Assistants: 130, Statistical meth- 
ods; 169, Air transportation; 193, Economic 


post-war problems. 


ENGLISH Professors Clark, Hanley, Quin- 
tana (Chairman), Pochmann; Assistant Pro- 
fessor Cassidy: 120, Anglo-Saxon ; 123, History 
of the English language; 129, Swift and his 
contemporaries ; 135, Victorian literature; 137a, 
Shakespeare (first semester) ; 150, American 
157, Milton; 169, 


fiction ; Major American 


poets. 
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FRENCH Professor Zdanowicz (Chairman); 
Lecturer Mlle. Treille (Hood College, Fred- 
erick, Maryland): 1a, First semester French; 
125, Contemporary French life and literature; 
25, Intermediate composition and conversation; 


190, French phonetics ; 253, Moliére and his 
SUCCESSOFS. 
ITALIAN Associate Profe ssor Rus = Re 


2 


First semester Italian; 53, Italian masterpieces 


in translation. 
( Chair- 


Geog- 


Trewartha 
102, 


GEOGRAPHY Professo: 
man); Visiting Professor Waibel: 
graphy of Latin America; 110, Geography of 
the Far East. 


GEOLOGY Professor Emmons 


physical geology; 


(Chairman): 
2, General geology 106, 


Gems and precious stones. 


GERMAN Pro fe sfors Bruns, He ff ne r (¢ hair 


man): 1a, Elementary German; 134, Lyri 
poetry of the 19th century; 155, Old high 


German; 200, Individual readings in literature. 


HISTORY Professors Easum, Knaplund 
(Chairman), Nettels, Post: 4b, History of the 
United States; 5b, English history, 1603 to 
1944; 37-137, Origin and history of World 
War II; 122b, The age of big business, 1861 
1944; 143b, The British Empire Since 1870; 
Historial 261, 
American history 


JOURNALISM Professor Hyde (Chairman); 


Ze. method ; Seminary in 


Associate Professor Miss Patterson; Lecturer 
Voore: Newspaper reporting; 10, News 
photography; 105, Feature articles; 124, Public 
relations; 126, Short story writing; 191, Jour 
nalism for teachers 

LIBRARY SCIENCE Associate Profe r Allez 
(Director of the Library School); Assistant 


Vi cf H Wi) mitt ° 
150, Library 


Virss Rw ve Z Lectures 


1, Course for public librarians ; 


Professor 


science for teacher; 151. Book selection and 
service in the school library. 

MATHEMATICS Professor Langer (Chatr- 
man, not teaching in this session); Assoctate 


Professor Trump: 101a, Calculus; 111, Higher 
mathematics for engineers; 114, Advanced col- 
lege algebra; 118, Probability and _ statistics; 
165, Mathematical applications. 
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MUSIC Professors Bricken (Chairman), 
Coon; Associate Professor Dvorak; Assistant 
Professor Luckhardt; Lecturer Pfeiffer: 12b, 
Elementary theory — keyboard harmony and 
rhythm; 20b, 
music; 85, Orchestra and orchestral technique; 
86, Summer Session chorus; 87, Summer Ses- 
sion band; 180, 280, Research; 200, Master's 


thesis. 


PHILOSOPHY Profe ssor Otto (Chairman, 
not teaching in this session); Associate Pro 
fessor Bégholt; 1a, Introduction to philosophy ; 
150, A philosophy of democracy. 


PHYSICS Professors Ingersoll (Chairman, 
not teaching in this session), Roebuck, Wahlin; 
Lecturer Oakley: 1a, General physics; 1b, Gen- 
eral physics (second semester) ; 41a, General 
laboratory practice; 41b, General laboratory 
practice; 100, Senior thesis; 104b, Electronics 
Radiation; 180, 
Research; 200, Graduate research. 


(condensed course); 115, 


POLITICAL SCIENCE Professor Pfankuchen 
(Chairman); Associate Professor Ebenstein: 
7, American government and politics; 25, Sur- 


vey of world politics; 45, The United States at 
war; 131, The United States and Latin America. 


PSYCHOLOGY Professor Cameron (Chair- 
man); Assoctate Professor Harlow; Assistant 
Professor Grant: 1, Introduction to psychology ; 
50, Applied psychology; 105, Psychology of 
adjustment; 108, Human emotions and moti- 
vation; 127, Psychology of personality; 144, 
Psychology of learning. 


SCANDINAVIAN Professor 
Old Norse. 


Haugen: 163, 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES Professor 
Zawacki (Chairman): 1a, Intensive beginning 


Assistant 


Polish; 1a, Intensive beginning Russian. 


SOCIOLOGY Professor McCormick (Chair- 
man); Assistant Professor Gerth: 2, Introduc 
tion to social problems; 136, Social psychology 
139, Social 
164, Problems of racial and other 


of public opinion and leadership; 
psychology ; 


minority groups in the United States. 


SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE Professors 
Berkowitz, Herriott (Chairman, not teaching in 


this se sy/on) : Associate Profe ssors Kasten, 
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History and appreciation of 


Neale-Silva; Instructor Crespo; Assistants Miss 
Fernandez, Miss Maule: 1a, First semester 
Portuguese; la, First semester Spanish; 10, 
Second year Spanish; 16, Elementary composi- 
tion, conversation and grammar review; 21, 
Elementary survey; 25, Intermediate composi- 
tion and conversation; 47, Spain of today; 112, 
Present day Spanish; 170, Nineteenth century 
drama; 146, Survey of Spanish American 
literature; 200, Independent work; 210, Old 


Spanish seminar. 


SPEECH Professors Ewbank, Weaver (Chair- 
man), West; Associate Professors Miss Bor- 
chers, Mass Johnson; Assistant Professor 
Mitchell; Instructors Buerki, Miss Grim; Lec- 
turer Miss Rasmussen (Madison Public 
Schools): 4, Elements of persuasion; 6, Voice 
training; 7, Public speaking; 16, Elements of 
expressive action; 18, Oral interpretation of 
literature; 19, Elementary dramatic production ; 
25, Correction of speech disorders; 39, History 
of the theatre; 40, Fundamentals of stagecraft; 
110, Elements of broadcasting; 111, Creative 
dramatics for children; 115, Radio workshop; 
116, Radio and society; 119, Stage direction; 
123, Interpretation of classic literature; 125, 
Speech pathology; 136, Theory and practice of 
group discussion; 141, Psychology of speech ; 
156, History of American public address; 
185, Introduction to phonetics; 200, Individ- 
ual research problems; 205, Seminary in public 
speaking; 227, Seminary in speech sciences; 
229, Seminary in dramaturgy. 

The clinic for treatment of disorders of 
speech will be open during the summer, and 
the theatre will present a series of plays offer 
ing full opportunity for participation by 
summer session students. 

WHA, the state radio station located on 
the campus, provides facilities for practical 
application of the knowledge and techniques 
studied in radio courses. Special emphasis will 
be given to these offerings in the summer of 
1944, 


ZOOLOGY Professor Meyer (Chairman); 
Assistant Professors Hasler, Wolfe: 104, Com 
parative anatomy of vertebrates; 122, Endo 
rinology ; 124, Conservation of aquatic re 
sources; 126, Field zoology; 180, Advanced 
zoological problems; 200, Research; 224, Lim- 
nology journal club; 222, Endocrinology jour 


nal club. 
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School of Education 


The program of the School of Education is 
sufficiently flexible to meet the needs both of 
experienced teachers who plan to carry ad- 
vanced work, and of those students who are 
preparing for teaching on the undergraduate 
level. A full semester of study and an eight- 
week program of graduate and undergraduate 
courses are available. 

A rich offering of courses in elementary edu- 
cation, on the graduate level, including a work- 
shop in elementary education and a laboratory 
elementary school is presented. 


EDUCATION Professors Barr, Edgerton, 
Fowlkes (Director of Summer Session), Jensen, 
Ragsdale, Torgerson, Willing; Associate Pro- 
fessors Little (Chairman), McCarty; Assistant 
Professor Eye; Lecturers Fairbrother (Super- 
visor of Distributive Occupations, Wisconsin 
State Board of Vocational and Adult Educa- 
tion), Miss Leary (Consultant in Reading, 
Madison Public Schools), Mrs. Nemec ( Ele- 
mentary School Supervisor, Wisconsin State 
Department of Public Instruction), Spears 
(High School, Highland Park, Illinois), Sym- 
onds (Columbia University, New York), 
Thayer (Teacher-Training Supervisor, Wiscon- 
sin State Board of Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation), Waller (Coordinator of Child Study, 
Madison Public Schools), Wittich (Principal, 
Marquette School, Madison). 


Core Courses 222, Issues in-elementary ed- 
ucation (a first course required of students 
majoring in education with concentration in 
elementary education and open only to them) ; 
(Required of all other candidates for the Mas- 
ter’s degree in Education): 201, Techniques 
of educational research; 202, Foundations of 
education; 203, Direct pupil services in the 
modern school; 204, General administrative 
problems of the modern school. 


Foundation Courses (Historical, psycholog- 
ical, sociological) : 115, Social issues in educa- 
tion (post-war planning) ; 118, Human abil- 
ities and learning; 217, Modern philosophies 
of education. 


Elementary Education: 132, Social studies in 
the elementary school; 133, Reading in the 
elementary school; 164, Investigations in the 
teaching of mathematics; 194 (Educational 
Methods) The language arts in the elementary 
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school; 222, Issues in elementary education; 
240, Elementary school workshop. 


Secondary Education: 174, Curriculum and 
instructional procedures: Curriculum planning; 
175, Curriculum and instructional procedures 
(The management of instructional activities) ; 
241, Secondary school workshop. 


Administration and Supervision: 193, Intro- 
duction to educational supervision; 204, Gen- 
eral administrative problems of the modern 
school; 271, The business management of local 


schools. 


Child Development: 119, Child development 
(infancy, early childhood) ; 120, Child devel- 
opment (adolescence) ; 125, The exceptional 
child. 


Guidance and Personnel Services: 181, Tech- 
niques of educational and vocational guidance ; 
182, Clinical studies in guidance; 184, Prin- 
ciples of educational and vocational guidance; 
285, Educational, social and vocational guid- 


ance (advanced course). 


Measurement and Clinical Techniques: 128, 
Clinical testing: individual mental testing 
(Terman—Merrill) ; 130, Diagnosis of schol. 
arship and behavior difficulties; 134, Clinical 
practice in reading. 


Vocational and Adult Education: 157, Part- 
time education; 160, Organization of distribu 
tive education programs. 


Radio and Visual Education: 163, Classroom 
use of radio; 165, (Educational Methods) 


Visual Instruction. 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS Professors Davis 
(Chairman), Nohr, Pooley, Miss Zuill; Asso- 
ciate Professors Miss Borchers, Miss Hender 
son, Phillips, Trump; Lecturers Miss Gladys 
Andrews (Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education, University of Illinois, Urbana), 
Fairbrother (Supervisor in Distributive Occu- 
pations, Wisconsin Department of Vocational 
and Adult Education, Madison); Instructor 
Ahrens: 52, The teaching of home economics ; 
70, The teaching of physical education; 84, 
The teaching of history and social studies; 
9 
school; 99, The teaching of science in the ele- 


The teaching of science in the secondary 


mentary school; 102, Studies in curriculum and 


instruction in school music; 134, Investiga- 
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tions in the teaching of science; ‘une 
teaching of rhythms to children; 1 ,, Teach- 
ing distributive education subjects . . the part- 
time school; 156, The teaching of home eco- 
nomics in the part-time school and rural 
vocational centers; 173, Curriculum and in- 
struction in commercial subjects; 178, Ad- 
vanced course in the teaching of English liter- 
ature; 179, Advanced course in the teaching of 
the English language; 188, Seminar in home- 
economics education; 189, The teaching of 
speech in the elementary school; 198, The 
teaching of speech in high school. 
Arrangements for practice teaching may be 
made with Professor Glen Eye, at the Wiscon- 
sin high school. 


ART EDUCATION Professor Varnum (Chair- 
man); Associate Professor Miss Wilson; 
Assistant Professor Mrs. Annen: 50, Freehand 
drawing and perspective; 52, Watercolor; 53, 
Art in everyday life; 61, Elementary school art 
and industrial art; 62a, Elementary creative 
design; 62b, Advanced creative design; 70, Art 
metal; 150, Advanced art problems; 152, Ad- 
162, 
creative design; 200, Graduate research; 210, 
Seminary in art education; 211, Reading and 
research problems in art education. 


vanced water color painting; Advanced 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN Profes sors 
Nohr (Chairman), Masley; Associate Professor 
Mans field. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN Pyofes- 
sor Trilling (Chairman); Associate Professors 
Miss Glassow, Miss Washburne; 
Miss Cassidy (Convenor, School of Education 
and Community Services, Mills College, Call- 
fornia), Miss Hawkins (George Williams Col- 
lege, Chicago, Illinois), Miss Gladys Andrews 
(University of Illinois, Urbana), Miss Emily 
Andrews (Director of Physical Education for 
Women, Western Reserve University, Cleve 
land, Ohio); Instructors Mrs. Grainger, Miss 
Larsen, Miss Purves; Assistants Miss Fox, Miss 


Kloepper. 


Lecturers 


Recreation and Required Physical Education 
for Women: Classes in dance, swimming, sports, 
and conditioning will be offered for women 
who wish to meet the requirement in physical 
education for the Bachelor's degree. Opportu- 
nities in these activities will be offered for stu- 
dents who desire this type of recreation and for 
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those who are intem...d in ithproving or main- 
taining individual physical fitness. A foot 
clinic and a posture clinic will be conducted 
during this session. 


167, Cur- 
rent problems in physical education; 292, Or- 
ganization and administration of physical edu- 
cation. 


Administration and Organization: 


Conditioning, Health and Therapeutics: 16, 
First aid and safety education; 20, Condition- 
ing for physical fitness; 104 (Medicine), Emo- 
tional problems of the high-school and college 
student; 107, Effects of physical activities on 
the body; 113 (Physiology), Recent advances 
in applied physiology; 120, Human anatomy; 
156, Kinesiology; 171, Principles of physical 
fitness for girls and women; 176, Therapeutic 
gymnastics. 


Curriculum and Methods: 20, Basic skills in 
physical education (women) ; 32, Archery and 
golf (women) ; 70, Teaching of physical edu- 
cation (men) ; 178, Physical education for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools; 189, Curricu- 
lum in physical education for junior and senior 


high-school girls. 


Dance: Social dancing (no credit); 49, 
American group dancing; 51, Fundamental 
dance technique (beginning); 53, Advanced 
dance technique; 60, Rhythmic form and anal- 
ysis; 147, (Educational methods) , The teaching 
of rhythms to children; 160, Dance composi 
tion. 


Measurement and Research: 2()0, Research 
in physical education (women) ; 230, Tests and 
measurements in physical education ; 293, Semi- 


nar in research studies in physical education. 


Recreation: 159, Play, recreation, and leisure- 


time problems. 


College of Agriculture 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS Pro f essor 
Hobson (Chairman) M ASSOC ALE Profess r 
Bakken; Assistant Professor Salter: 117, Out 
line of land economics; 127, Cooperation; 180, 
Special problems. 

AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING P rofe ssor 
Duffee (Chairman); Associate Professor Wit- 
zel; Assistant Professor Bruhn: 100, Thesis; 


180, Special problems ; 200, Research. 
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AGRICULTURAL JOUR “ISM Pro f essors 
Hopkins (Chairman), Sumner: 100, Thesis; 
180, Special problems; 200, Research. 


BIOCHEMISTRY Professors Elvehjem, Hart 
(Chairman), Link, Peterson, Steenbock; Asso- 
ciate Professors Strong, Tottingham: 3, Food 
biochemistry; 123, Biochemistry of nutrition; 
200, Research; Special short course: Microbio- 
logical vitamin assay methods. 


DAIRY HUSBANDRY Professor Heizer 
(Chairman): 180, Special problems ; 200, Re- 
search. 


DAIRY INDUSTRY Professors Jackson (Chair- 
man), Price, Professor 
Thomsen: 180, Special problems; 200, Re- 
search, 


Sommer; AssOciate 


ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY Professor Fluke 
(Chairman): 180, Special problems; 200, Re- 
search, 


GENETICS Professor Brink (Chairman): 
180, Special problems; 200, Research. 
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al »~?ATHOLOGY Professor s Dickson, 

Keitt | Riker, Walker: 200, Re- 
search. 


sirman), 


POULTRY Professor Hal pin (Chairman): 
180, Special problems; 200, Research 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY Profe ssor Kolb (Chaitr- 
man): 180, Special problems; 200, Research. 


HOME ECONOMICS Professors Rey- 
nolds, Zuill (Director); Associate Professors 
Henderson, W atte ps Assistant Profe rs Abry, 
Allen, Patton, Instructor Galloway: 52, (Edu- 
cational Methods) Teaching of home eco 
nomics; 95, Weaving: Development and con- 
struction; 112, Residence in home management 
house; 122, Organization and administration 
of institutions: 127, Problems in human nutrt- 
tion; 133, Institution management; 140, Cloth 
Methods), 
Teaching home economics in the part-time and 
rural vocational centers; 188 
Methods), Seminar in home economics educa- 
220, Con- 


ing economics; 156 (Educational 


(Educational 


tion: 216, Seminar in related art; 


sumer problems ; 250, Consumer problems in 


textile chemistry. 


Special Institutes, Workshops, Laboratory 
Schools 


The University School for Workers: In the 1944 
Summer Session the School for Workers enters its 
twentieth year of service to workers of the state. It 
continues its war-time program of general and special 
two-week institutes, the former open to workers from 
any and all or no unions, the latter limited to par- 
ticular unions or groups. The institutes open June 12 
and continue through August. All courses of study 
workers public and 


center in union-management, 


governmental relationships. 


The Linguistic Institute: For the second successive 
summer the Linguistic Institute will be brought to 
the University of Wisconsin campus, through the 
united efforts of the University and the American 
Council of Learned Societies. The Institute will open 
on June 24 and continue until August 18. Its pur- 
pose is to offer instruction in linguistic science, in 
intensive language teaching, and in languages not 
usually taught on American campuses, in addition to 
the usual language offerings of the University. It ts 
planned during the summer of 1944 to bring the 
leading American scholars in the field of linguistics 
to the Institute, either as instructors or as lecturers 
It is too early to make definite announcement con 
cerning the courses and faculty of this summer's in- 
stitute, but they will be of the same general nature 
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as those of last year. Some of the taught 
were: General introduction to linguistics, Linguistic 
geography, Introduction to phonetics, Sanskrit, Thai, 


Hittite, Pronunciation of modern English, Annamese, 
History of Scandinavian languages. Languages and 


language study have become exceedingly important 


in wartime and will probably continue to be so in 
the post-war period. Teachers of modern languages, 
scholars in anthropology, and students of tory and 
society will all find themselves benefited by a stimu 
lating contact with the problems and personalities of 
modern linguistic science. Special lect and 
weekly luncheon meetings with discussions add to 
the interest of the Institute, which is open to regu 
larly enrolled students in the eight-week session 


Town and Country Leadership Summer School: 


For the twenty-third year, this school, which is held 
especially for rural clergy and community workers, 
will convene on the campus of the College of Agri 


culture from July 10 to 21. In the morning there 
will be classes considering topics of current interest 
to rural leaders, arising out of war and post-war con 

there will be 


ditions. In the afternoon and evening 


special conferences and discussions under the leader 
ship of the various church groups. For furtl infor 


mation, write to: J. H. Kolb, Department of Rural 
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Sociology, 318 Agricultural Hall, College of Agri- 
culture, Madison. 


Institute on Vocational Rehabilitation, July 10- 
14, inclusive: The University Departments of Edu- 
cation, Speech, and the Medical School in coopera- 
tion with the Vocational Rehabilitation Division of 
the State Board of Vocational and Adult Education 
will offer a five-day Institute for supervisors, case 
workers, and other members of the state and district 
staffs. This Institute will include morning and after- 
noon sessions each day with experienced leaders, 
clinical specialists, and representative workers who 
will discuss problems of physical therapy, mental 
hygiene, occupational therapy, vocational guidance, 
clinical speech 
training and adjustment. 


testing, disorders, and _ vocational 

There will be no fee for members of the state staffs 
or for representatives of other state vocational reha- 
bilitation agencies. Inquiries should be addressed to 


the Director of the Summer Session. 


Institute on Professional and Public Relations 
July 11-12 inclusive: For all professional educa- 
tional workers, members of the Parent-Teachers Asso 
School Board leaders, and 
others interested in the improvement of understand- 


ciation, members, Civic 
ing and cooperation between the schools and_ the 
public. The program for the Institute is planned by 
a joint committee representing the State P. T. A., 
Wisconsin Education Association, State Department 
of Public Instruction, and School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. For a detailed program, address 
Professor Glen G. Eye, Wisconsin High School. 


Latin-American Institute: Arrangements are be- 
ing made to hold an Institute on Latin-American 
affairs on July 11-12. Aside from addrtesses by Wis- 
consin speakers and visitors, there will also be a 
round-table discussion in which several Latin-Amer- 
icans will participate. A detailed announcement will 
be made at a later date. 


Institute in Radio Education—July 17—22 inclu- 
sive. The Institute in Radio Education will provide 
specialized training in performance, utilization and 
program planning for teachers, P T A radio chair- 
men, “‘better listening’’ group leaders, and others con- 
cerned with program preparation and listening prob 
lems. Techniques in casting, directing and rehearsing 
the radio play will be studied. The classroom use of 
radio as a teaching aid will be presented for the 
guidance of teachers and supervisors. The facilities of 
the State Station WHA will 
afford rich opportunity for 


be available and will 
The entire 
personnel of the station will participate in the work 
of the Institute 


observation. 


The Audio-Visual Institute, July 
explain and draw attention to the 


17-22, plans to 
rapidly mounting 
use of sound motion picture films in academic and 
allied fields of classroom study. Consideration will be 
given to existing film sources as well as to film sub 
jects in the curriculum areas: social studies, language 
arts, arithmetic and mathematics, vocational arts, 
music, art, physical education, health and nutrition, 
attitudes and behavior 


Discussions will stress not 


only availability and preview of existing audio-visual 
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materials, but more important will present demon- 
strations illustrating sound classroom methods of 
utilization. The institute program should be of in- 
terest to administrators, supervisors and teachers since 
it will consider film subjects and use at all levels of 
the elementary and secondary schools. 


Institute for Superintendents and Principals 
July 24-28 inclusive: For city and county superin- 
tendents, supervising principals, elementary and _sec- 
ondary principals, directors of research, directors of 
guidance, and all others interested in administering 
public schools. The program of the Institute includes 
presentations by outstanding speakers as well as large 
and small group discussions. The Institute is offered 
for those who are unable to attend the regular sum- 
mer session and as a supplement to the regular work 
of the Summer Session. The detailed program may 
be obtained by addressing Professor Glen G. Eye, 
Wisconsin High School. 


Institute on Child Development—July 31 to 
August 4. This Institute is offered by the University 
of Wisconsin to all who are interested in children. 
The program morning, afternoon, and 
evening Special conducted tours, most of 
which will be taken in the mornings, will make pos- 
sible the observation of the laboratory schools and 


includes 


sessions. 


the various laboratories working on child develop 
ment problems. The afternoon meetings will be de 
voted to such topics as prenatal care, the nursery 
school, the handicapped child, nutrition, child wel- 
fare, and behavior and adjustment problems. The 
speakers on the various programs will be outstand- 
ing experts on the topics under discussion. Educa- 
tional films dealing with various phases of child 
development will be shown in the evenings. 

There is no fee for attendance, and parents, teach- 
ers, students, and all others interested in the program 
are cordially invited to attend any and all meetings 
The afternoon of the first day will be devoted to 
registration and in the evening of that day the keynote 
address of the Institute will be delivered. 


Educational Workshops 


Two educational workshops will be offered this 
summer. Students in these workshops may work indi- 
vidually or in small groups, free from the usual fixed 
schedule of classes, with immediate access to mem- 
bers of the staff, with abundant opportunity for indi 
vidual and group conferences. 

Registration is limited. To be sure of a place, it is 
advisable to make preliminary registration before 
May 15. Requests for permission to register should 


include brief statements of present educational an 
professional status and of the problems on which 
applicants (Address inquiries to 
Chairman, Department of Education, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison.) 


desire to work. 


Workshop in Elementary Education: This work 
shop will meet in a modern elementary school build 
ing in Madison, namely, the Washington School, 
545 W. Dayton Street, and will be closely related to 
the Summer Laboratory School and its staff. The staff 
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will include teachers in the Laboratory School and 
special consultants in reading, language arts, arith- 
metic, social studies, and child guidance. 


Workshop in Secondary Education: This work- 
shop will meet in the Wisconsin High School and 
opportunities for observation in the High School 
Summer Session will be available. The workshop staff 
includes. consultants in practically all departments of 
modern high schools. Workshop techniques provide 
splendid opportunities for teachers who wish to 
develop, under direction and supervision, special 
teaching materials, methods, or program 


Laboratory Schools 


Elementary Laboratory School: In order to pro- 
vide opportunity for observation, demonstration, and 
experimentation, the School of Education presents 
to teachers, principals, superintendents, school psy- 
chologists, supervisors, and curriculum directors, a 
summer laboratory school for children from nursery 
school through the eighth grade. 

An activity program will be presented in the Labo- 
ratory School by a faculty especially selected for this 
purpose. All of the members of the elementary and 
pre-school staff are experienced in demonstrating a 
working school program. 

The work of the school is related, as far as pos- 
sible, to University courses in pre-school education, 
elementary education, the teaching of reading, the 
teaching of social studies, art, music, physical educa- 
tion, and speech. With certain courses an additional 
credit is assigned for observation and study of the 
educational activities of the Laboratory School. The 
facilities of the Laboratory School, as well as the 
staff, will be available for those enrolled in the 
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Workshop in Elementary Education. 

Summer Session students who desire to have their 
children enrolled in the Summer Laboratory School 
are advised to make application for enrollment by 
April 1. The tuition fee for the six-week term of the 
Laboratory School is $7.50, payable when the enroll- 
ment 1s approved. Formal school credit will not be 
given to children enrolled, the purpose being to en- 
rich the experience of the children rather than to 
advance them in grade location. 


Secondary Laboratory School: An cight week 
session for high-school students will be held at Wis 
consin High School. A program of courses in prac- 
tically all high-school subjects will be available 
High school students who wish to speed up the 
completion of their high school work will receive 
credit toward graduation 

There will be opportunities for observation and 
practice teaching in each course. The students in the 
Secondary School Workshop will use the high school 
summer session as a Laboratory School 

High-school students enrolling in the 
session courses will pay a nominal tuition te 


summer 


Radio Workshop 


The Radio Workshop of the University Summer 
Session will provide opportunities for observation 
and discussion of program writing and production 
techniques. Station WHA, with a schedule of four- 
teen hours daily, likewise affords generous facilities 
for observation, program study, and perhaps partici- 
pation in actual broadcasts. The Wisconsin School 
of the Air will make available its files of transcrip- 


tions, scripts, teacher manuals, and survey materials 


for those especially interested in school broadcasting 


General Information 


SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN: This preliminary 
announcement is not intended to supply complete 
information regarding the session. A large bulletin 
containing all general information and a_ detailed 
announcement of each course will be issued in March. 
It will be sent promptly as soon as available to any 
address in response to a post-card or letter to the 
Director of the Summer Session, the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


TERMS OF ADMISSION: Students in the eight- 
weck session who do not desire to become candidates 
for a degree at this University need not comply with 
the entrance requirements stated in the following 
paragraphs. They must, however, present acceptable 
tatements showing themselves to be (a) students in 
good standing at other institutions, (b) teachers, 
(c) or (if not students or teachers) persons of suit 
thle attainment and purpose. Such a statement must 
he presented before admission 1s granted. The sum- 
mer session bulletin, which will be issued in March, 
will contain a form for use in submitting such 
statements. 
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Students may register in any course o1 irses the 
work of which, in the estimation of the instructors 
in charge, they are able to carry to a vantage. If 
such students complete the work of a course satis- 
factorily, the Registrar will, upon application, tssu¢ 
a statement to that effect, noting hours of work car- 
ried and grades earned. Credit toward graduation at 
Wisconsin, however, will be given only after regular 


; ‘ : ; ee 
matriculation by one of the methods described belou 
All students who enter the summer semester at 


Wisconsin enter exactly as during the regular year, 
viz: (1) by examination, (2) by high-school certifi 
cate, (3) with advanced standing from a normal 


school, college, or another university. A student in 
this last classification should request the institution 
from which he comes to transmit a complete record 
of his preparatory and college credit to the Chairman 
of the Advanced Standing Committee, Bascom Hall 

Application for admission to the Graduate School 


is made by submitting to the Graduate School Ofhce 
an official transcript of the undergraduate record 
Requirements for degree candidacy are described in 
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detail in the Graduate School bulletin. 

Graduates of accredited colleges or universities 
who desire to enter the Graduate School but who do 
not wish to become candidates for higher degrees at 
the University of Wisconsin may be admitted for one 
session on presentation of an official written state- 
ment of their graduate status. Subsequent admissions 
must be made on the basis of official transcripts. 

Correspondence relative to graduate work should 
be addressed to Dean Harold Stoke, Bascom Hall, 
The University of Wisconsin. In writing, please 
designate the field of study in which you are espe- 
cially 

Graduates of Wisconsin Teachers Colleges holding 
the Bachelor's degree may be admitted as a candidate 
for the Master’s degree in Education with concen- 
tration in elementary education, if their transcripts 
give good undergraduate scholarship 
(minimum grade point average of 1.5). 

Candidates for the Master’s degree in commercial 
education must have been graduated with a grade 
point average of 1.5 and a major in commercial edu- 
four-year college recognized by the 


interested. 


evidence of 


cation from a 
University of Wisconsin. For such graduates prior 
to 1944 the 70 hours of academic credit required for 
admission to the Garduate School will be waived for 
those who present official evidence of two years’ 
teaching experience in commercial education as cer- 
tified by the principal or superintendent of schools. 


FEES AND REGISTRATION: There is no ma- 
triculation fee. There is no non-resident fee for the 
eight-week session. Tuition of $100 for the Summer 
semester is charged students in all schools and col- 
leges of the University who are non-residents of the 
state. If special circumstances prevail in cases of non- 
resident students, certain adjustments will be made 
of non-resident tuition. 


Semester Fees for Residents and Non-Residents 


Non- 
Residents Residents 


All Colleges and Schools except 


Law and Medicine - $ 48 $148 
Law School —----. 55 155 
Medical School 

Ist, 2nd and 3rd years 112.50 212.50 
4th year 75 175 
(Including library and laboratory fees) 

Under- 
graduate Graduate 
Eight-week See lx | $ 45 


(Including library and laboratory fees) 


Candidates for the master’s or the doctor's degree, 
who are not enrolled at the time they present them- 
selves for examination, are required to pay a regis- 
tration fee of $10. 

Advance mail is not permitted. 
Students register in person at the beginning of the 
session. Late registration is permitted during the first 
week only, but late comers will find it difficult to 
obtain full credit for the session. 

Arrangements for special continuation work after 
the close of the regular session may be made with 
the consent of the instructor concerned and of the 


registrat.on by 
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Director of the Summer Session. Such arrangements 
will be made only in exceptional cases where the 
needs of the student can be met in no other way. 
The student must register for such additional work 
by paying an additional fee of $6 per week. 


CREDITS: The maximum student credit loads are 
determined and administered by the Deans of the 
respective colleges. In the College of Letters and 
Science during the Summer semester, a maximum of 
sixteen credits may be earned by freshmen and a 
maximum of seventeen may be earned by students 
who have a high grade-point average, and who have 
obtained the approval of the Dean of the College. In 
order to earn a full semester's credit, graduate stu- 
dents may their programs not more 
than six credits of courses offered in the eight-week 


incorporate in 


session. 

Students in the eight-week session may carry not 
less than six nor more than eight credits to count 
toward a degree at Wisc..nsin without special per- 
mission of the Dean of ‘> college or the Director 
of the Summer Session. However, programs of nine 
or ten credits are authorized upon request for pur- 
poses of transfer, promotion credit and the like. 


AUDITORS AND SPECIAL STUDENTS: Adults 
who desire to pursue college work for their profit 
or pleasure, but without reference to a degree, also 
those who desire merely to visit lecture courses in 
subjects which are of special interest to them, with- 
out being held responsible for the work expected 
of students working for credit, may register in the 
summer session as auditors. 

All courses are not open to auditors; those to 
which auditors are not admitted are indicated in the 
Summer Session bulletin to be issued later. Auditors 
pay the same fees as other students and enjoy the 
same privileges, except that of being included in 
recitation and written work, 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS: The minimum 
residence requirement for the master’s degree is one 
full year or its equivalent in summer sessions. The 
eight-week session is the equivalent of one-half of a 
semester, provided a full program of graduate work 
is pursued, 

For the Ph. D. degree, a minimum of three years 
of residence is required including at least one con- 
tinuous year of work. 


BOARD AND LODGING: The division of resi- 
dence halls will again offer living quarters for com- 
fortable study, and an interesting and varied social 
and recreational program. Elizabeth Waters Hall on 
the lake shore will be open to women enrolled in 
either graduate or undergraduate courses. 

The University halls, air-conditioned by Lake 
Mendota, with excellent food, well planned social 
and athletic programs, with rates to fit the conserva- 
tive budget, will give a profitable and pleasurable 
summer session. 

For more details write to the Director of Residence 
Halls at the University. 

Summer students will find an excellent 
Cafeteria (with outdoor terrace), a Grill Room and 
a Rathskeller conveniently located in the Wisconsin 


session 
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Union building. In all of them the quality of the 
food and service is excellent and the prices are 
reasonable. 

['wenty spacious sorority house, 
the German House, the Spanish House, (for students 
desirous of an opportunity to practice speaking these 
languages), Langdon Hall, Ann Emery Hall and 
numerous approved private houses are available as 
places of residence for women during the summer. 


Prices in residence halls, sororities and dormitories 


from $100 to $120 for th 


the French House, 


range eight-week session 
houses single rooms without board are 
a week. Full infor 


Dean of 


In private 
at three to five dollars 
nation may be obtained by 
Women, Lathrop Hall. 
Furnished suites, flats, and houses for families are 
available in limited numbers to responsible parties. 
(This list will not be available before May first.) 


available 


“s 
addressing the 


There is a tenting colony on the shores of Lake 
Mendota, where families, one or more members of 
which are enrolled in the summer session, are per- 
mitted to tent. A circular of information will be 


sent in response to inquiry addressed to Supt. A. F 
Gallistel, Service Building. Correspondence regarding 
accommodations for men or should be 
addressed to the Dean of Men. 


families 


OUTINGS: A series of week-end outings is planned 
and sponsored each week-end by the Wisconsin Union 
and the ‘“‘Hoofers’” Campus Outing Club, social edu 
cational division of the University. Qualified faculty 
people lead these excursions by launch. Lake 
Mendota, the University Arboretum, and the hills 
and caves near Madison are included among the spots 
visited by summer session students. 

State groups or other parties who desire to organ- 
ize picnics may reserve Blackhawk Lodge on Lake 
Mendota. Bicycles may be rented at the Union. 
Canoes and sail boats are available at the University 
boat house and a launch service is offered at reason- 
able rates. Life guards patrol the bathing beaches, at 
which no charge is made. 
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of Wisconsin 


Session 


University 
1944 Summer 


SOCIAL LIFE AND RECREATION: The Wis- 


consin Union will be the center of social life and 
recreation, providing a cultivated social program to 
meet a wide variety of student leisure-hour interests. 
The Union is also the recreation center for several 


military units stationed on the campus. Lounges, a 
library for recreational reading, weekly dances (in- 
floors), 


forums and concerts, games and story hours on the 


door and outdoor dance bowling alleys, 


lakeshore terrace, an art gallery, week-end outings, 


a symphony record library, and a new theater and 
concert hall with almost unparalleled facilities for 
drama, music, motion pictures, radio, dance recitals, 
and festivals—all contribute to a rich summer recrea 


tional experience 

Each student becomes a member of the Union upon 
registration and payment of fees, and is fully entitled 
to all the privileges of membership for that period. 
the borders 
affords 


The location of the University 
of Lake Mendota, 
unusual facilities for bathing, boating, fishing, excur 


upon 
25 miles in circumference, 
sions, and the like. The climate is a favorable one 
life, the days 


is a rule, the months of 


warm and the 
June and July 


for outdoor usually 
evenings cool; 


are the pleasantest of the year. 


EMPLOYMENT: The University 


employment agency for students who are partially or 


maintains a free 


address 
Building, 


self-supporting. For information, 


Memorial 


wholly 


Employment Bureau, Union 


University of Wisconsin. 


STUDENT HEALTH: The Wisconsin General Hos 
pital of 550 beds, fully manned and 
the facilities of the University for the 
supervision health of 
There is a full staff of physicians and nurses in resi 
dence at the University Clinic and Infirmary during 


equipped, 
augments 


and care of the its members 


the session, and a constant is exercised 


the health of the students 


supervision 


Over 
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Chips Off The Funny Bone 





Who's Crazy? 

Two inmates of an asylum had been given a 
hammer and one nail. One of the inmates had 
placed the nail head first against the wall and 
started hammering. Seeing that he was getting no 
appreciable results, he said to his companion: 

“The bird who made this nail is crazy. He put 
the point on the wrong end.” 

The other replied, “You're the one that’s crazy 
—this nail goes in the opposite wall.” 


No Bald! Bold! 

A soldier on a night pass arrived in the city and 
immediately got to a telephone to make a blind 
date, with a number given him by one of his pals. 

Girl: “Well how do I know that you are not 
bald-headed ?” 

Soldier: “Listen, sister, I’m a staff sergeant, not 
a general.” 


Not Drowning 

Waiter: “May I help you with that soup, sir?” 

Diner: “What do you mean, help me? I don’t 
need any help.” 

Waiter: “Sorry, sir. From the sound I thought 
you might wish to be dragged ashore.” 


Made Him Feel Mique 
There was once a man quite unique, 
Who imagined himself quite a shique, 
But the girls didn’t fall 
For the fellow at all 
For he made only twenty a wiqué 


To Be Precise 

A member of a psych class on tour asked an in 
mate his name 

‘George Washington,” was the reply. 

“But,”” said the perplexed lad, “Last time we were 
here you were Abraham Lincoln.”’ 

“That,” said the inmate sadly, “was by my first 
wife.” 
Reciprocity 

“The same tornado that blew away my father’s 
wagon dumped an automobile in the front yard.” 

That’s no tornado — that's a trade wind.” 
Exchange. 


Freedom—More or Less 

_ “What did the Puritans come to this country 

for?” asked a teacher of a class in American history. 
“To worship in their own way,” said Willie, ‘‘and 

make other people do the same.”—The Journal of 

Education. 


Aviator by Necessity 


‘Farmer: ‘You're a brave soldier to come down 
with a parachute in this gale.” 

Non-Com: "I didn't come down with a parachute. 
I went up with a tent.”—Exchange. 
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Ceiling on Rent 
Prospect: ‘Don't you think this room is a bit 
small?” 
Landlord: ‘Perhaps, but we can put a_ thinner 


wall paper on it for you.’’—Selected. 


The Error 

The typographical error is a slippery thing and sly. 

You can hunt till you are dizzy, but it somehow 
will get by. 

Till the forms are off the presses it is strange how 
still it keeps; 

It shrinks down in a corner and it never stirs or 
peeps. 

The typographical error, too small for human eyes, 

Till the ink is on the paper, when it grows to 
mountain size. 

The remainder of the issue may be clean as clean 

can be. 
But that typographical error is the only thing you see. 
—Phoenix Flame 


One at a Time, Rev. 


“Ah,” said the vicar, genially, “how pleasant to 
see you again! And is this your most charming 
wife?” 


“This,” said his former curate, reprovingly, ‘‘is 
my only wife.” 

















\ 


















































1] Gee! Five minutes more and I'd 
have been absent. 
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. G. R. RANKIN 


NV . g . A . Chats with " Boys’ Tech. H. S., Milwaukee 


= NEW LIFE MEMBERS: Fred G. Bishop and 
William Milne have recently become life mem- 
bers of the NEA. Both men are Badgers. 


= 1944 REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY: On July 2 
and 6 in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, the 1944 
Representative Assembly will be held. As at 
Indianapolis in 1943, the affair will be a series 
of streamlined business sessions. 

On July 4 departments will have an oppor- 
tunity to hold business meetings. 


= FORMER WISCONSIN TEACHERS CITED? 
Information about former teachers who have 
been decorated for valor, or cited for meritori 
ous service in the war effort, is desired by the 
NEA office. Send the details 

to Belmont Farley, NEA director of publi 
relations. 


about 300 words 


= NEW BEST SELLER: Patriotic pieces contained 
in “Selections for Memorizing’’ for grades 1 
to 9 are now assembled in one 16-page Per 
sonal Growth Leaflet known as ‘‘Patriotic Selec 
tions for Memorizing.” Titles included range 
from ‘The Pledge to the Flag’’ to ‘A Prayer 
for Americans.” 

All Personal Growth Leaflets are 1¢ each 
in lots of 25 or more, postpaid from the NEA 
ofttice. 


= SIX THINGS TO REMEMBER: 1. The entire 
NEA War and Peace Fund will be 
Wisconsin should provide its full share. 

2. It is not a large fund for so great a pro 
fession as ours. 


raised: 


3. Our greatest asset is our faith in our- 
selves and our profession. 

4. By investing more in our own future we 
can lift standards of education for generations 
to come. 

5. Of their share of the War and Peace 
Fund, $13,600, Wisconsin teachers have paid 
$4,762.76 as of press time. 

6. Teachers who have not contributed should 
be inspired by a sense of duty to match the 
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Your NEA Director 


sacrifices of those who have contributed. 

Let’s complete the Wisconsin share during 
January. Checks made payable to the Wisconsin 
Division NEA War and Peace Fund should be 
mailed to the WEA office in Madison. 


= DOES THE NEA HELP THE CLASSROOM 
TEACHER? It has protected thousands of edu- 
cators, many of them classroom teachers, against 
unfair dismissal. Its Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy through Education 1s 
responsible for this service now. 

It has helped teachers in more than half the 
states to secure tenure and retirement systems. 
Through its Tenure Committee it continues to 
labor actively for this protection. 

It has helped increase teachers’ average an- 
nual salary from $189 in 1879 t 


and $1500 in 1942. 


$655 in 1917 


It secured an amendment to the Hatch Act 
which restored civil rights to teachers. 

Its Department of Classroom Teachers 1s 
one of the strongest departments. (Every class 
room teacher in the NEA is automatically a 
member of this department.) 

Other NEA services directly benefit classroom 
Services. 

The answer to our question above 1s yes. 
Isn’t it worth $2 to have a membership share 


in NEA activities this year? 


= 100% NEA ENROLLMENTS: Since our last re- 
port the following schools and systems have 
made the NEA Honor Roll for the present year. 

Systems: Kimberly, Shorewood, Wausau. 

Schools: Eau Claire—Eighth Ward, State 
Teachers’ College; Menasha—Butte des Morts; 
Milwaukee—Victor L. Berger, Blaine, Luther 
Burbank, Eugene Field, Forest Home Avenue, 
Lloyd Street, Twenty-seventh Street; Neenah- 
Kimberly Junior High; Sheboygan — Central 
High, Franklin, Lincoln, Lyman, Horace Mann, 
South Side Junior High; Superior—Carpenter, 
Nelson Dewey, Franklin; Wauwatosa — Wil- 
son; Whitefish Bay—Henry Clay, Cumberland, 
Richards. 
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Scholarships FOR 10 FUTURE ENGINEERS 


to write Westinghouse for application blanks. 


Here is an unusual opportunity for seniors 
who have the ability and energy to become 
leaders in engineering. 

Each year, ten outstanding young men are 
selected to participate ina five-year program 
which includes a full engineering course at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, plus the 
equivalent of two years of practical experi- 
ence in Westinghouse plants. 

Because of the urgent need for engineers in 
the armed forces and in industry, the normal 
program has been shortened to cover the 
accelerated course now in effect in all engi- 
neering colleges. Under this plan, students 
attend Carnegie in the summer as well as 
during the regular year. Work assignments 
at Westinghouse plants are temporarily 
suspe nded. 

If you have in your graduating class any 
boys who, in your judgment, have the quali- 


fications for these scholarships, advise them 


If they can meet the entrance require- 
ments of the College, they will be accepted 
for consideration. Final selections are based 
on applicants’ general ability, engineering 
aptitude and qualities of leadership. 

Scholarship winners do not make any agree- 
ment to enter Westinghouse employment 
after graduation, nor does Westinghouse 
promise to provide employment. 

Applications for George Westinghouse 
engineering Scholarships must be received on 
or before February 1, 1944. For application 
blanks or further information, students should 
write to Manager of Technical Employment 
and Training, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., 306 Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 
1017, Pittsburgh (30), Pa. 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 
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Happenings 





STATE DIRECTOR GEORGE P. HAMBRECHT DIES 


State Child Traffic 


Deaths Increase in ’43 | 


A study made by the state mo- 
tor vehicle department shows that 
65 boys and girls 14 years of age 
or less have met death in traffic 
mishaps in this state thus far this 
year. In the entire year of 1942 
there were 53 such deaths. 

This situation exists at a time 
when the total number of traffic 
fatalities in Wisconsin show a re- 
duction of 35 per cent from last 
year and 53 per cent from the pre- 
war days of 1941. 

In a statement prepared by the 
motor vehicle department and read 
before the recent teachers’ conven- 
tion at Milwaukee, it was de- 
clared, “‘It is feared that less super- 
vision of children by parents who 
must spend more time at their war 
jobs may be a contributing factor 
in the increase in child traffic 
deaths. A warning to children from 
every teacher in the state may help 





reduce the number of these deaths 
in coming months.” 

Over one-half of the 65 young- 
sters killed this year were pedes- 
trians. Total number of boys killed 
numbered 41, girls 24. 

In the months immediately ahead, 
children will engage in winter | 
sports—coasting, skiing, toboggan- | 
ing, skating. On the way to and 
from school they will throw snow- 
balls at one another, causing some 
to jump out into the roadway 
from between parked vehicles. 

Every teacher and every parent 
is requested to warn boys and girls 
to play in safe areas this winter. 
If the only good coasting hills 
available are streets, ask local 
police to block off certain streets 
at certain hours for this Purpose. 


“aie the War Front 


Lt. Gordon F. Anderson, for- 
merly of Beloit, writes: “It’s hard 
to express the satisfaction I felt at | 
receiving your card telling of the | 


| attended 
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George P. Hambrecht, state di 
rector of vocational and adult edu 
cation, died suddenly at his Mad 
ison home on the morning of 
December 23. Mr. Hambrecht was 


G. P. Hambrecht 


born in Milwaukee in 1871. He 


Wisconsin and Chicago 
universities and received the LL.B 
degree from Yale in 1904. Stout 
Institute conferred a Dr. Sc. dé 
gree upon him in 1932. Although 
best known as an educator to the 
present generation he had wide 
experience in public life. After 
serving as city superintendent of 
Wisconsin Rapids he was admitted 
to the bar in 1903 and was city 


attorney there from 1908-1915. He | 


served as a member of the Assem 
bly and as a member of the Wis 
consin Industrial Commission 
When, in 1921, John Callahan was 
elected state superintendent, Mr 
Hambrecht succeeded him as state 
director of vocational education. He 


plan to send the Journal to service 
men. Contact with home and our 
life work serves well to drive us 
on to a conclusion that will permit 
our return. Thanks a lot!” 





and 12 


State Superintendents 


Meet in Milwaukee 


The state chief school officers of 
the nation met in annual session in 
Milwaukee on December 10, 11, 
Superintendent Callahan 
was in charge of local arrange- 
ments. First speaker on the pro- 
gram was Assistant State Superin- 
tendent Fred G. Bishop who pre- 
sented a paper on the supply of 
teachers in the various _ states. 
the federal developments 
spirited dis- 


Some of 
in education led to 


cussions. 


Sinan Greiber Enters 
U. S. Naval Service 


Mt. Clarence Greiber, Secretary 
of the State Board of Vocational 
and Adult Education, left his posi- 
tion December 14 following ac- 
ceptance of a commission as Lieu- 
tenant in the Navy. He will attend 
school at Princeton University for 
several months and then proceed to 
Washington where his assignment 
will be in rehabilitation. Mr. 
Greiber was a member of the 
WEA Council on Education. The 
Journal extends him best wishes 


held many positions of honor and 
trust in vocational educational 
circles, civic organizations, and in 
the Masonic fraternity 

His studious nature came to 
greatest fruition in the accumula- 
tion of one of the largest existent 
libraries on Abraham Lincoln. He 
had assembled a vast collection of 
rare books on the Great Emanci- 
pator, was considered a Lincoln 
authority, and belonged to various 
Lincoln societies 

Mr. Hambrecht is survived by a 
daughter, his wife having preceded 
him in death several years ago. 

Funeral services were conducted 
in the Masonic Temple in Madison 
on the afternoon of December 27 
and burial was in Forest Hill 
cemetery. 
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Callahan Appointed 
Acting State Director 





John Callahan, state supt. of 
Public Instruction, has been named 
Acting State Director of Vocational 
and Adult Education by the State 
Board to succeed George P. Ham- 
brecht who died Dec. 23. Mr. Cal- 
lahan_ served state director of 
Vocational from 1918 to 
1921, prior to his becoming state 
superintendent. The supervision of 
vocational schools of the state will 
be under his direction until the 
State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education has an opportunity 
to select a permanent director. 


as 
schools 


Welfare Committee 
Urges Good Faith 


‘The sick-leave law carries 
obligation on the part of teachers,” 
says the Welfare Committee, in 
urging that its privileges be not 
abused in any way. Undoubtedly 
many teachers have already expeti- 
enced the benefits of the law dur- 
ing this winter’s serious waves of 
colds and flu. Others have had the 
added security of local sick-leave 
provisions which are better than 
the state minimum requirements. 
The committee hopes that all bene 
ficiaries of the new law will play 





an | 


fair with it and use it in good | 
faith. Administrators and local as- | 


sociations should impress members 
that taking advantage of such a 
privilege by only a few may 
jeopardize the state statute. 


‘‘Pop Rings The Bell”’ 


Here is a 16mm sound film 
which the WEA expects to make 
available to school communities and 
for showing to local groups by the 
forepart of March. Having had 
something to do with its making, 
the Editor has read the script and 
feels it is even better than ‘“Back- 
ing Up The Guns” which the as- 
sociation furnished to schools last 
year. The story of how Pop rings 
the bell is told in a new an 
original picture. It is rich in back- 
ground, romantic in appeal, thrill- 
ing in action, and so simply told 
that you will live with it. You will 
hear more about it in a later 
release. 

“Pop Rings the Bell” will be 
presented on the program of the 
AASA in Chicago on the afternoon 
of February 28, and we hope Wis- 
consin schoolmen will avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to see the 
premiere showing. 


is New Sound Film | - 





Wisconsin Women Aid 
in U. S. Stamp Sales 
In planning to finance this war, 
the Treasury Department decided 
to make it possible for everyone to 
help. Therefore, war stamps in de- 
nominations as low as ten cents 
were issued. As a promotional en- 
deavor, to acquaint and popularize 
the public with this war stamp, the 


Keck 


and Col 
(Photo courtesy Milwaukee Sentinel) 


Mrs. J. W. Romulo. 


Treasury had the florists arrange 
a bouquet of native greens with a 
few stamps. These were sold fot 








lof school 


$3.50 apiece to women attending | 
| limited to the texts 


Washington, D. C. late in 1941. 
At the Teachers Convention this | 
| fall a colorful pageant of ten of 


a national defense meeting in 


most popular warsages was 


paraded. The teachers, delighted 


| with a presentation and with this 





war stamp project, lauded the pa- 
triotic foresight of President Han- 
sen and Secretary Plenzke for fea 
turing it. They also purchased 
every available warsage and bou- 
tonniere in Milwaukee. Numerous 
orders have been received since 
then for them. 8,600 Virginia 
Romulo warsages alone have been 
purchased due, no doubt, to the 
influence of the Colonel who spoke 
at their meeting. This Virginia 
Romulo warsage was named in 
honor of the brave Colonel Ro- 
mulo’s beloved wife and consists 
of a dainty white flower, the 
Sampaguita, tied with a gold bow 

the national flower and colors 
of the Philippines. 


Helen Keck* (Mrs. J. W.) 
* Associate State Chairman Women’s 
Division, Wisconsin War Finance 
Committee. 





Demand For Math 
and Physics Teachers 
Warning that the shortage of 
teachers qualified to teach the war- 
essential subjects of mathematics 
and physics will reach its most 
acute stage when schools open next 
fall, the state department of public 
instruction is notifying Wisconsin 
schools of the urgent necessity for 
meeting the situation by advance 
measures. Teaching personnel in 
these fields are greatly depleted, 
and under the present conditions 
the teachers’ colleges cannot be ex- 
pected to replenish them. It has 
been pointed out that in all the 
teachers’ colleges only 38 male 
seniors currently are enrolled. 
Because both armed forces 
and industry require some com 
petence in mathematics and physics, 
the state’s needs require a more 
adequate supply of young men and 
women grounded in these subjects. 
In the emergency the state depart- 
ment is bringing to the attention 
systems the facilities 
S. Office of Edu- 


the 


offered by the U 
cation through Engineering, 
Science, and Management War 
Training Program, administered in 
the state by the University of Wis 
consin extension division. All such 
courses are offered without tuition 
the student's outlay being 


i 
1ts 


cost, 


Where enough students can be 
assembled for a course in either 
mathematics or physics, a group 
will be formed for class instruc- 
tion. Elsewhere the same courses 
will be taught by correspondence 
from the University at Madison 

It was emphasized that men and 
women already educated for 
teaching in other fields—ho me 
economics, agriculture, the bio- 
logical sciences, for example 
can without excessive additional 
training teach high school physics 
and mathematics. Enrollees must 
have had high school or college 
courses in algebra and geometry 
for the course in mathematics, 
and algebra, geometry, and one 
science for the course in physics. 

The field representatives of the 
University of Wisconsin at dis- 
trict offices, and the state office 
of the Engineering, Science, and 
Management War Training pro- 
gram at 304 N. Randall ave., 
Madison, are authorized to enroll 
applicants for these and_ other 
courses offered for a variety of 
war-training needs 
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Your Attention Is Called 


to the 


Preliminary Announcement of the 


1944 SUMMER SESSION | 


of 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 





PRINTED ON PAGES 241 TO 255 OF THIS ISSUE 


A SUMMER SEMESTER—MAY 29 TO SEPTEMBER 16 





; : 7 
Registration for tl immer s¢ ter will be May 29 and 30 
peer en, y Faee ; oh j 
rt May py Inl . A | 
y > x “ r cr} } 
1 rly f lerg se who expect J igh 
144 et Y ¢ te c Jr re - 
] c f aa 
tl C | J 
be 


AN EIGHT- 


Registration will be held « 


EK SESSION—JUNE 24 TO AUGUST 18 


n June 24 and classs will begir 


Special courses in guidance and post-war education are included 
in the eight-week offerings. An Institute on Rehabilitation will be in- 
augurated this summer. 





The University of Wisconsin has recently established a rich program in radio educat 
which utilizes various colleges, schools and departments of the University along 
WHA, the State Radio Station, which happens to have been the first operating radio static 
in the country. The following offering in radio education will be available t imm € 
Elements of broadcasting; Radio Workshop; Radio and society; Classroom use of radi 
and The Radio Institute. 

An Audio-Visual Institute will be held July 17-22 lerati Ww be g °) 

existing film sources as well as to film subject 1 the rriculu ire Demor I- 

ons illustrating und classroom methods of utilization will be presented 


Full details of the 1944 Summer Session and courses as now planned may be secured by 
writing the Director of the Summer Session, The University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis. 
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~Up to the time that this 
magazine was scheduled to 
go to press, we expected to 
announce in this space the 
January publication of 


a high - school texthook 


in one of the most important 
suhjects in the secondary- 
school curriculum today. 


~ When this book comes 

from the press~in the near 
future=we will make the 
announcement. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY + Pabtcchers 
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The Educational Spotlight 























Feb. 11-12: Southern WEA meeting, at Madison. 

Feb. 28—-March 1: Regional AASA Conference, at 
Chicago. 

March 31: Northeastern WEA meeting, at Green 
Bay. 

July 4-7: Representative Assembly of NEA, at 
Pittsburgh. 


Successful meeting: The Richland County Educa- 
tion Assn. had a very successful meeting on Decem- 
ber 4. Speakers were Ellis Lee, Supt. E. L. Ander- 
son, Prin. John Stoffel, and Mrs. Gertrude Anderson, 
Madison. 


Lewis injured: Supt. R. F. Lewis of Waukesha 
was hospitalized in December due to an automobile- 
train accident. Mr. Lewis is chairman of our Public 
Relations Committee. 


Institute on post war education: The extension 
service of the Northeastern Wisconsin Education 
Association conducted an institute on post-war edu- 
cation and planning at Appleton, Saturday, Decem- 
ber 4. Speakers with formal presentations were Prof. 
Little of the University of Wisconsin, Prof. Ander- 
son of the University of Minnesota, and Prof. Reavis 
of Chicago. In addition to the good attendance, the 
thing which impressed the editor was the practical 
discussion of what schools can and should do hence- 
forth. A lively and to-the-point interchange of ideas 
between the audience and speakers characterized the 
institute and we commend the Northeastern officers 
for their projects. Supt. H. C. Wegner of Waupun 
had charge of the program. 


A nomination for the hall of fame: The Cudahay 
Enterprise has nominated Richard Cory of the high 
school faculty for Cudahay’s Hall of Fame. Although 
a very young man he “has done more to bring 
favorable publicity to Cudahay than anyone else in 
the community in recent years.” Mr. Cory has been 
very active in Junior Chamber of Commerce, Cudahay 
Music Association, church organizations, and the 
founder of The Tracer, a newspaper for service 
people, published by the Cudahay Service Club. Com- 
munity activity by educators is an excellent method 
to secure better public relations. 


Milton coach to Lake Geneva: Carl F. Anderson, 
coach and physical director of the Milton Union high 
school for the past 15 years, has been engaged to 
fill the vacancy as coach in the Lake Geneva high 
school. He takes the place of Walter Jonas who 
becomes coach for the Madison Central high school. 
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Aid for our Mexican friends: R. F. Lewis, supt. of 
schools of Waukesha, has arranged for special Eng- 
lish instruction to be given to a group of Mexican 
children who know little English and are unable to 
progress with others of their own age. These children 
of Mexican war workers will have as teacher one 
who can speak Spanish. They will be allowed to 
participate in art, music, and physical education 
classes with the other children. 


Juneau County includes all: The newly organized 
Juneau County Education Association held its first 
meeting in Mauston on Dec. 4. The new organiza- 
tion, which now replaces the Juneau County Teachers 
Association, includes rural, second class state graded, 
elementary, and secondary teachers and all other 
officials engaged in education. 

Sectional groups of the city elementary, rural, and 
secondary school teachers were organized within the 
larger group with a chairman and secretary for each. 
Officers elected for the new organization include 
Bert P. Vogel, Wonewoc, president; H. J. Welch, 
Necedah, vice-president; Mary Newkirk, secretary 
and treasurer. 

Glenn Eye, principal of University High at Mad- 
ison, spoke to the association on the subject: ‘Tact 
and the Teacher’. 


Southwest administrators meet: The S. W. Wis- 
consin Co. Supt’s. group held their annual confer 
ence at Dodgeville, Iowa County, on Friday, Nov 
19. Subjects discussed were the improvemem and 
simplification of reports, problems of transportation, 
and the 1942-1943 Educational laws. 

Chairman Rob’t. Ostrander of Grant Co., and 
sec'y. Paul Glieter of LaFayette Co. were re-elected 
for the ensuing year. 





CORRECTION! 

We regret an error in the recent WEA Local 
News, the bottom of page 2, regarding with 
drawals from the Retirement Fund, and hasten 
to state that the paragraph should have read as 
follows: 

“When a member has ceased to teach, her own 
deposits may be withdrawn by making applica 
tion to the State Retirement System. Payment will 
not be made for six months after application. 
Her state deposits remain to her credit until age 
50 when they may be used to purchase an annuity 
or may be taken out in cash if less than $500 
If a teacher leaves the state without ceasing to 
teach and before reaching the age of 36, she may 
withdraw her own deposits without waiting six 
I rights to the state 


months if she forfeits her 


de posits.’ 
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$8.50 


12” Machine 
Mounted Globe 


FOR AIROGRAPHY 


Air-age geography requires a new learning 







tool—a__ globe mounting that will give 
greater flexibility. The Nystrom cradle 
mounting globe with its distance finder 


meets this requirement. 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Fond du Lac, Wis. 














It's Easy to 
SAVE by Mail... | 


Teachers all over Wisconsin are 
enthusiastic about the 
advantages to be gained in 
accumulating a reserve at the 
| “Consolidated” in Milwaukee. | 
| Regular amounts can be mailed 
monthly; earn an extra bonus | 
over a period of years. 
Write for full | 
|| particulars! Oo || 
| (CURRENT RATE) 
WE SELL U.S. WAR BONDS & STAMPS! | 


‘CONSOLIDATED 


Savings & Loan Association | 
| 1104 W. WISCONSIN AVE. | 


Milwaukee | 
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Eau Claire STC news: Immediately after Christ- 
mas vacation E.C.S.T.C. will offer courses for adults 
which will carry residence credit. Titles of courses 
are: Literature of the Middle West, Current Prob- 
lems in Rural and State Graded Schools, Contem- 
porary Issues, Spanish Conversation and Art in Rural 
and Elementary Schools. Courses will be taught by 
the college faculty . . . The November issue of the 
Spectator, the student publication, was sent to 2000 
alumni, all whose addresses were known . . . Dur- 
ing the week of November 11th, the noted scientist, 
Dr. Peter Gray of the University of Pittsburg, gave 
a series of lectures on the Nature and Origin of the 
Universe, of Life and of Man . The nucleus of 
an E.C.S.T.C. museum and art gallery has been estab- 
lished through the generosity of Gardner Teall artist, 
author, world traveler, and resident of Eau Claire 

From the official September report from Santa 
Ana giving the ranks of classes from 35 different 
colleges and universities who are training army air 
cadets, Eau Claire rates in the upper ten. The ranks 
are determined by a battery of tests given in English, 
mathematics, physics, history and geography . . . On 
December 11, 1943 the campus school held a series 
of demonstrations as a part of the in-service train- 
ing the college is conducting. Special emphasis was 
on physical training and the teaching of art. In addi- 
tion Dr. Ullsvik gave a demonstration in the field 
of teaching Elementary Algebra. A large number of 
teachers in this area attended the various demonstra- 
tions in each room and the discussions in the auditor 
ium The college guidance committee for each 
class instituted last year is continuing its work in 
testing, in a freshman orientation program, in the 
formulation of permanent records for each student, 
and in personal conferences . . . The college is offer- 
ing four fellowships for the year 1944-1945 for the 
best short story, the best poem, the best one-act play 
or radio drama and best narrative submitted by the 
high school seniors in this area. The fellowship in 
short story is the enrollment fee for three quarters; 
for the poem, the enrollment fee for one quarter; 
for drama, the enrollment fee for two quarters; for 
the narrative, the enrollment fee for two quarters. 
The funds were contributed by citizens of Eau Claire 


Postwar plans in preparation: Boards of education 
as well as educational associations are looking forward 
to the end of the war and the problems which will 
confront the schools in the post war era. To prepare 
for the future the Oshkosh Board of Education at 
a recent meeting decided that now is the time to 
begin planning for a “better world to come” 

Rudard Keefe, president of the board, has ap- 
pointed a special committee of board members to 
study the many problems in the field of education 
and to outline a program of action to be put into 
effect immediately after hostilities cease. Such sub- 
jects as building programs, rehabilitation of return- 
ing veterans, curriculum changes, military training, 
and federal control will be studied. 





WANTED: An energetic, hard-working 
school man or woman for an executive 
job with well-known publishing house. 
Prefer person between 30 years and 465 
years with good organizing capacity and 
ability to get things done. Good salary, 
challenging work. State experience, pres- 
ent salary, age, family dependents. All 
answers will be treated as absolutely 
confidential. Address reply to Wisconsin 
Journal of Education, Madison 3, Wis. 
Y% Dept. G. 
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WHA and WLBL pay tribute to teachers: The 
Wisconsin school teache1, as a woman in service on 
the home front, received a glowmg tribute in a half 
hour broadcast over the state stations, WHA and 
WLBL, Dec. 31, on the Homemakers’ Program. 

Harry Hanson, Eastern Dane County Supt. of 
Schools, and Miss Mary Meyers, supervising teacher, 
selected the Hiestand school, Blooming Grove, as a 
symbol of Wisconsin’s schools. In broadcasting the 
program of pupil activities high tribute was paid to 
the part women are helping in the un-glamourized 
jobs, out of uniform. 


Brotherhood or chaos: The National Conference 
of Christians and Jews has selected the theme, 
‘Brotherhood or Chaos—History Shall Not Repeat 
Itself’ for the annual observance of Brotherhood 
Week, Feb. 20-26, 1944. In 1943, 3000 communities 
in the United States participated in the observance, 
with schools and colleges taking a conspicuous part. 
Free program aids, including pageants, plays, posters, 
a movie and outlines of other activities are available 
for this year’s activity by writing the sponsoring 
agency, the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 759 North Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 

Miss Burke of Portage resigns: Miss A. Jane 
Burke, supervising teacher of Portage county, has 
resigned, effective Jan. 1, to accept a similar position 
in Waukesha county. She is a graduate of Milwauke« 
State Teachers’ college. 

Jackson Co. school burns: Miss Grace Webb, co 
supt. of Jackson Co. and member of the WEA Pub- 
lic Relations Committee, writes us that the 
Creek rural schoo! was burned to the ground the 
morning of Dec. 15. Miss Norma Toxen and her 
twenty-two pupils escaped uninjured. The neighbor- 
ing school of Squaw Creek has offered the use of 
one of its rooms for the remainder of the year, to 
which the Papoose Creek children will be transported. 


Papoose 


Platteville news: Pres. Chester O. Newlun of the 
Platteville State Teachers college was the guest 
speaker at the Central Wisconsin School Masters 
club at Marshfield, Dec. 8... . ‘Aviation for Teach- 
ers’ is a new war-time course offered at Platteville 
this term. H. C. Wilkerson of the faculty acts as in- 
structor for the class. 


















for Your Future 
ynsin Life Insurance 
pend for daily 








THE WISCONSIN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
30 W. Mifflin Street 
MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 











VACANCIES: Teachers, Experienced or 
Beginners, register with us for early 
placement and good positions at higher 
salaries. Excellent opportunities. 
Write for Application NOW 
TEACHERS’ REGISTRY & EXCHANGE 
32 W. Randolph St., Dept. J., Chicago 1, Illinois 




















CHAS 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


We Need More Good Teachers 
W. E. CHASE, Owner and Mgr. Since 1900 


—FORTY-FOURTH YEAR— 


Free Enrollment 
890 Woodrow St., Madison,Wis. 











HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Montana 


Member N. A. T. A. 25 years’ superior placement service 


TEACHER SHORTAGE 
territory still needs teachers, Many unusual oppor- 
tunities. Registration fee deferred for immediate en- 
rollment 


ALASKA AND THE WEST 
1—Nearly every state in our 


rtification data. REGISTER NOW! 


Free Ce 








23rd Year 
Good Teachers 
Good Positions 
Good Service 





910 Lumber Exch, 


yoU—ean get the position you want more economically. 
Free enrollment. Investigate. 
SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE 
“Your Friendly Teachers’ Agency” 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. At. 


Member 
National 
Association 
Teachers’ 


6389 Agencies 








GEORGE R. RAY 


TEACHERS AGENCY ovner ana Manager 


FREE ENROLLMENT TO MARCH 1 
518-519 Insurance Bldg. A 


Member N. A. T. A. Madison, Wis. 
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Veteran Fondy teacher resigns: After serving in 
the schools of Fond du Lac for 38 years and as 
principal of the Washington school for 25 years, 
Miss Sarah L. Fahey has submitted her resignation 
to the board of education. Miss Fahey attended what 
is now Oshkosh State Teachers College. In addition 
to her city school work she taught elementary Eng- 
lish to foreigners in the Vocational school for many 
years, 


New Glarus has new principal: Frank B. Hebal, 
principal of the Abbottsford high school since 1929, 
has accepted the principalship of the New Glarus 
high school to succeed Edward B. Scharer who re- 
signed in the early part of December to join the 
U. S. Navy. Mr. Hebal was graduated from the 
Stevens Point State Teachers college in 1928 and has 
since attended summer sessions at the University of 
Iowa and the University of Wisconsin. 





A 
HELPFUL 
HINT 
FOR YOU 


Everyone and 





everything being as 





helpful as possible these 
days a 


Now > 


ids this Nation at its gigantic job— 
Mother's little helpers aren't always 
as pleased with their home tasks as they 
their homework 
... Muni- 


jobs that are 


might be nor even with 


1001. But consider this: 


from s 


tion workers employed on 


particularly irksome and monotonous, 
have found that enjoying some delicious, 
welcome Wrigley’s Spearmint as they 


work, makes them more content and hap 


pier and their work seems to go off 


smoother In so many big and little 
ways Chewing Gum has proved a help 
today that there never was such a demand 


for it; and in a quality product, such as 


Wrigley’s Spearmint where the demand is 


naturally greatest, there is a real scarcity. 
W. can not produce more under war con- 
ditions. To reduce quality and cheapen to 
put more on the market we will not do. 


There ts something to be done, how- 


ever—may we ask that when 


Do Not Chew 


you Stress 


Gum in School’’- 


Home 


where it can really help you.”’ 


“you 


ay ‘Reserve tt for and only there 
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To teach at Annapolis: Fred Caudle, an instructor 
of air trainees at Oshkosh State Teachers college and 
formerly instructor in the Extension Division of the 
University of Wisconsin, was called into active serv. 
ice, Dec. 20, as lieutenant commander in the navy 
at Annapolis, Md. Mr. Caudle will instruct Annapolis 
cadets in seamanship and navigation at the naval 
college. 


Awards for Research: The Pi Lambda Theta Na- 
tional Association of Women in Education have an- 
nounced two awards for research on Professional 
Problems of Women. These grants of $400 each will 
be made on or before September 15, 1944, for sig. 
nificant research studies in education. The study may 
be submitted by any individual whether or not en- 
gaged at present in educational work, or by any 
chapter or group of members of Pi Lambda Theta. 
Further information may be secured from the chair- 
man of the committee, Miss May Seagoe, Univ. of 
Cal. at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Mrs. Opal Wiegand becomes Red Cross admin- 
istrator: Mrs. Opal Wiegand, co. supt. of Vilas co., 
resigned her position and is associated with the 
Midwestern Area Office of the American Red Cross 
in St. Louis as administrative assistant. Mrs. Wiegand 
was currently a member of the WEA Committee on 
Locals, She tells us she expects some day to return 
to Wisconsin. The Journal extends best wishes to 
Mrs. Wiegand in her new work and appreciation 
for all of her good work for the Association. 


News from Superior State Teachers College: Prot. 
W. C. Smith who has served as instructor in mathe- 
matics and acting president, retired in July Miss 
Nona MacQuilkin, instructor in English since 1911, 
resigned in September. The Board of Regents con- 
ferred upon her the title of “Professor Emeritus”... 


Dr. R. C. Williams, former supervisor and instructor } 


in psychology, is now acting president Prot 
V. E. van Patter, director of the demonstration school, 
is acting supt. of the Superior city schools for the 
duration. Dr. O. L. Loop has taken over the work 
formerly done by Mr. van Patter . . . Miss Marguerite 
Christensen, circulation librarian, recently accepted 
a position in Carroll College at Waukesha 
Miss Hazel Seguin of the biology department was 
elected chairman of the Elementary Science section 
of the Central Association of Schools Science and 
Mathematics. The meeting was held in Chicago dur- 
ing the Thanksgiving recess Miss Phyllis Glass 
of the music department has been appointed conductor 
of the Duluth Junior Symphony orchestra Capt 
Richard Bong, top flying ace of the South Pacific and 
a former student at Superior State Teachers College, 
participated in homecoming activities during _ his 
leave Eleven weeks of work, an extension otf 
the regular summer session, was offered at Phillips 
Members of the faculty who conducted the project 
were: Misses Berenice Cooper, Ellen Clark, Hazel 
Seguin, and Celia Carsley. 


Former Teacher Wins Air Medal: Lieut. Norman 
S. Jackson of Nelsonville, formerly assistant principal 
at Irma Graded school, returned from overseas after 
completing his fifteenth mission as a first pilot of 
a B-25 bomber. As a result of his missions ovet 
Italy and Greece he has been awarded the Air Medal 
with nine Oak Leaf Clusters. Congratulations. 
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ARTUR RUBINSTEIN - Mon., Jan. 24 


“Most exciting pianist of our time” 


MARIAN ANDERSON - Tues., Mar. 28 


NELSON EDDY - - - Tues., April 11 


718 N. Milwaukee St. 


COMING ATTRACTIONS 





—New York Post 
Seats: $1.10, $1.65, $2.20, $2.75 (inc. tax) 


Distinguished American Contralto 
Seats: $1.10, $1.65, $2.75 (inc. tax) 





Seats: $1.10, $1.65, $2.20, $2.75, $3.30 
(inc. tax) 


All Concerts in Milwaukee 
Auditorium 


Order Reserved Seats NOW! 


(enclosing stamped envelope) 


Sponsored and Sold by 


ARION MUSICAL CLUB 


Milwaukee 2, Wis. 








Men Teachers 
Wanted 


for 


Summer Sales Work 


The work will be 1944 sales 
and booking garden seed for 1945 with 


merchants. Employment will occupy the 


auditing 


usual school vacation period. Applicants 
must be exempt from military service 
and willing to travel in any part of the 
U.S.A. Flat salary and expenses paid. 


For information address 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 


Established 1884 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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MAKE THE SCHROEDER 
YOUR “MILWAUKEE HOME” 























® When visiting Milwaukee, stop at the Schroe- 
der, Milwaukee’s biggest and most complete 
hotel, nationally known for its service and 
moderate prices. Our shops and service centers 
are of the best. Dining facilities include our Cof- 
fee Shop, with excellent food, moderate prices 
and quick service, and our beautiful Empire 
Room, with finest of foods and music furnished 
by America’s leading orchestras; air conditioned, 
and dancing nearly every night. And you'll like 
our cocktail lounge, one of the finest in the 


country, where you can visit with your friends. 
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HOTEL SCHROEDER 


Walter Schroeder, Pres. 
MILWAUKEE 
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A new series for grades 2-8 


YOAKAM & DAW 
My 
Spelling 


Interesting to learn and easy to 
teach, these new books furnish a 
thoroughly valid list of important 
words in natural settings related 
to the pupil’s school, home, and 
community experiences. 

A book for each grade, $0.52 each. 
Available also in a workbook edi- 
tion. MY WORKBOOK SPELL- 
= a book for each grade, $0.32 
each. 


Prices subject to the usual discount. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301-2311 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, III. 
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—The— 
WISCONSIN 
ENGRAVING 

COMPANY 


109 S. CARROLL ST., 
MADISON, WIS. 


* 


“Specialists in the School 
Publication Field.” 


* 


If you are planning the publica- 
tion of a Year Book, Magazine or 
School Newspaper write us so our 
representative may call on you 
and present our plan. 





THE WEA HONOR ROLE 


100°%,ers NOVEMBER 1 THROUGH DECEMBER 31 


Beaver Dam, Bonduel, Brooklyn, Butternut, 

Cambridge, Coleman, Crawford County, 

Dane County (2nd Dist.), Deerfield, 

Ellsworth, Evansville, 

Glidden H. S., Grafton, Grant County Rural & State 
Graded, 

Hazel Green, Hustisford, 

La Crosse Vocational School, Laona, Livingston, 

Middleton H. S., Mineral Point, Mt. Hope S. G,, 
Muscoda, 

New Auburn, North Fond du Lac, 

Oconomowoc, 

Pepin County, Phelps S. G., Prairie Farm, 

Readstown, Richland County, Ripon, Rock County, 

Somerset H. S., Stanley, Sun Prairie, 

Tripoli H. S., 

Waterford, West Allis. 


Biography of Dr. Pearse: Louise M. Mears, for 
merly a member of the Milwaukee State Teachers 
College faculty and now with the Nebraska State 
Historical Society, has written a biography of Dr 
Carroll Gardner Pearse of Milwaukee. Dr. Pearse 
was a pioneer educator and one of the greatest 
builders of the NEA. He has served in the —— 
position of chairman of the NEA Board of Trustees 
Publication of this book will be of much interest to 
friends of Dr. Pearse and students of educationa 
history 


Robert McCabe missing in action: Staft Sergeant 
Robert McCabe, former mathematics and _ science 
teacher and coach of athletics at Glidden, was re 
ported missing in action on Sept. 2. Mr. McCabe and 
his comrades of a B—25 bomber crew were awarded 
the Silver Star for gallantry in action by the Com- 
mander of the South Pacific Air Forces. It was re- 
ported that during an attack on Japanese shipping 
in Wewak harbor on the coast of New Guinea the 
plane plunged into the sea with all guns firing. Mr 
McCabe had previously reported one Jap Zero to his 
credit. He entered the armed service in July 1942 


English teachers to meet at Superior: On Jan. 22 
the second conference of teachers of high school 
English in the vicinity of Superior will be held at 
the State Teachers a Miss Berenice Cooper of 
the college faculty will act as chairman of the con- 
ference. The first of oi pte was held on Nov. 
20 to discuss the initiation of a campaign for the 
maintenance of minimum essentials of good form 
of written work in all classes. The meeting resulted 
in agreement upon a minimum list and a resolution 
to ask for the co-operation of administrators in the 
effort to establish uniform standards throughout each 
school. Those present were enthusiastic about further 
meetings for the discussion of common problems. 
Although transportation difficulties prevented attend- 
ance several came from outside Superior 


(A RA ei ae, RR A 
JOIN THE MARCH OF DIMES 


FIGHT parnnss 


JANUARY 14-31 
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NECROLOGY 
*WEA members at Time of Death 


*George P. Hambrecht, 74, state director of voca- 
tional and adult education since 1921, died suddenly 
at his home in Madison on Dec. 23. 


*Miss Margaret Hughes, a teacher in Merrill for 
several years and in the Milwaukee schools since 
1914, died Dec. 16 at the Columbia Hospital in 
Milwaukee after a brief illness. She was a graduate 
of Milwaukee State Teachers College and from Mar- 
quette University. Since 1927 she has been a teacher 
of English at the South Division high school. 


Mrs. M. H. Maxwell, 83, a teacher and principal 
of the schools of the state for 37 years, died at the 
family home in Marinette on Dec. 17. Thirty years 
of her teaching experience were in the schools of 
Marinette. 


_*Miss Alvina Frahm, principal of the North Pierce 
Street school for 17 years before she retired in 1934, 
died, Nov. 27, at her home in Milwaukee. 


Dr. James A. Bach, 83, a nationally known physi- 
cian and teacher, died at St. Mary’s hospital in Mil- 
waukee, Nov. 29. Dr. Bach was an organizer and 
teacher in the Wisconsin College of Physicians and 
Surgeons which later became the medical depart- 
ment of Marquette University. For over 25 years 
he held the chair of ophthalmology and otology in 
the two medical schools. 


Miss Lillian C. Neipert, 56, died Nov. 23 at her 
home in Ft. Atkinson. She served as secretary and 
teacher at Whitewater Normal School, secretary to 
the president of the University of North Dakota, 
and for 20 years auditor for the state board of normal 
regents. 


Miss Lutie E. Stearns, 77, pioneer library organ- 
izer in many states, died at her home in Milwaukee, 
Dec. 25, after an illness of several years. She was 
graduated in 1886 from what is now the Milwaukee 
State Teachers College. For five years Miss Stearns 
was a member of the normal school board of regents. 
After teaching school for two years she became super- 
intendent of the circulating department of the Mil- 
waukee public library. In 1895 she aided in framing 
the bill for the establishment of the Wisconsin free 
library commission and became the commission’s first 
secretary. After 18 years service she left the commis- 
sion in 1914 to enter upon general lecture work. 
She helped to establish 100 public libraries and had 
placed 1,480 traveling libraries in rural communities 
of the state. Besides her interest in libraries she was 
an active leader in women’s organizations and for 
woman suffrage. 


Miss Katherine Evans, 66, a teacher in the Fond 
du Lac schools for 44 years, died on Dec. 25 at St. 
Agnes’ hospital in the same city. Miss Evans was 
ptincipal of the Lincoln school for 25 years. She 
was known throughout the community for her work 
in teaching citizenship for the foreign born at the 
Fond du Lac vocational school. 
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RR 5 EIR ACRE 
“‘Invaluable in classes in speech” 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


By 
JOHN S. KENYON, Professor of the English 
Language in Hiram College, and 
THOMAS A. KNOTT, Professor of English 
in the University of Michigan. 


@ This new phonetic pronouncing diction- 
ary serves for the speech of the United States, a 
purpose comparable to that served for Southern 
British English by Professor Daniel Jones’s Eng- 
lish Pronouncing Dictionary. 


@ The vocabulary includes the great body 
of common words in use in America. Having in 
mind the needs of students, the editors have in- 
cluded many American proper names and many 
historical and literary names. 


@ This dictionary deals solely with pro- 
nunciation, which is indicated by the alphabet 
of the International Phonetic Association. More 
than half of these symbols are the ordinary let- 
ters of the English alphabet or familiar varia- 
tions of them. 


538 Pages — Size, 64% x 9x 1% inches — 
Dark Red Cloth, sprinkled edges, $3.00 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., — Springfield 2, Mass. 














1944 ADDITIONS TO THE 
WISCONSIN LIBRARY LIST 


New Better Library Books 
for Young Americans 


OUR HOME AND OUR WORLD 
HAPPY DAYS ON THE FARM 
IT'S FUN TO BE SAFE 
JERRY GOES FISHING 
ALL AROUND US 
THE TIMBERTOES 
THE RIVER BOOK 


These books cover all child interests and all 
grades from 1 to 8 inclusive. Each book is 
fully illustrated, has large type, good paper, 
and attractive cloth binding. Your library will 
be enriched by including these new titles in 
your list of books to be ordered. 


Write us for your free 
copy of ‘Good Books 
on the Wisconsin School 
Library List 1944-46." 

Order through your 
county superintendent 


BECKLEY - CARDY 
Publishers 


1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago 16 
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Library Books on Wisconsin School Library List 1914-46 | 
Published by, LYONS & CARNAHAN, Chicago 16, Illinois _ 1B \) 
Price Price Price | 
Order to Dis- Order to Dis- Order to Dis- | { 
No. tricts No. tricts _ No. ; tricts \ 
2999 Curtis—Why we celebrate 6495 Straub—Biff, the fire dog .60 8234 Maloney —Judy’s band, ‘ | 

our holidays ........... .80 6708 Cameron — Christmas paper .... . + .24 \ 
3297 Clark—Stories of Belle story, cloth ... f 18 8237 Payne & D.—Ked Feath- 5 \ 

BODE Ais elo esestenesoises 72 6829 Gifford & P.—Red Featl er’s homecoming ........ «46 | 
3819 Freeman Child story BS AOS cote ld 8242 Saunders—Good times in 

CAME £35 Meas sthaw ees 66 5034) Lamores & Le h winter, paper ... 24 \ 
3820 Freeman—Child story 1st sat po org li Ril 32 8245 Ulery —At Don's farm, ; —_— 

sie Wr, esse ene aeeat . 64 6935 Lamoreau & Lee The , PORE «+5 Fag Ses ae : 
4874 Dougan Stories of out Antes farm. cloth 12 8246 Ulery—Judy’s hou ‘ 

GOON SCIENCE: cosisicccvcns SOD rd Mi ibaa ahd ‘ POPET wr cvcvee ° .24 5 
cic rhe 6981 Mitchell Nip & Tuck nee sae Mae eae : | Elect 
5156 Neale World Famous ip 28 8387 Butterfield & Br | First 

pictures reer ae oF pray ee leit gr “Aa Little wind .. 34 } ind I 
5223 Schenk —- Christmas time, 6988 Morcomb—Red Feather... © 8388 Butterfield & Br ! e 

paper ‘cairo tested whee .28 7080 Schenk—Easter time, Vorning star . 72 editio 
5226 Schenk Thanksgiving x cloth ...4+.. ee : +8 8471 Dilling & Welsh Va the 

time, paper ......eee00. 24 7081 Schenk =e Thanksgiving kets of the World 64 practi 
5515 Flynn Voices of verse, time, cloth .... +8 8762 McCauley — Jack O'Lan i Bem 
bk. 1 : haereeees, ED 7082 Schenk-—Valentine day, pe Sy a 24 | droug 
5516 Flynn Voices of verse, CHOU Sy ksacaeiwes aie 18 8925 Sallen & Others Child | writt 
bk. 2 . ‘ee ae 7098 Storm — Sue & Mickey, experience readers, — pre wit! 
5517 Flynn Voices of verse, ROU > oucuécis estos Fire .40 primer, Paul and Betty .32 eae 
bk, 3 88 7149 Wylie—Our starland .... .90 8926 Sallen & Others — Child a ser 
5518 Flynt Voices of verse, 7312 Lyback—Indian legends 88 experience readers, | wed 
bk. 4 gible talevesscovire? Cue 8067 Tutt—Badger tales 80 primer, At Home and 
5788 Schenk—Easter time, 8109 Yeaton Pablo of Me School ... 76 i 

paper 4 Ae OEE CUE 28 8927 Sallen & Othe Child | id 
6485 Storm Bob & Judy, 8191 Brown—Tubby, Tu ‘ experience readers, first )p iS wt 

primey .. 64 Top, paper ...... | reader, Happy Children 7 1B spe 
6486 Storm—Friends about us 8198 Coplan, S. & M.—Down 8933 Scheffley & Johnst 1 | at 

nd i. ee by the sea, paper ...... .28 wound the town 28 “. 
6487 Storm Good times to- 8202 DeKelver—Good time t 9033 Haefner — Brazil, f 

gether, 1st weeeace ae the farm, paper .... } surprises ... 1.1 | 
6488 Storm—WNeighbors & 8230 Lamoreau & Lee — Good 9062 Whelen—The st f 

helpers, 3d epics 86 times in the city, paper 4 clothes, paper 28 ; 
6489 Storm New Nip and 8233 Maloney —Bob & Judy at 9112 Yeaton—Boy 

Tuck, 1941 preprimer 24 play, Paper ...cesevcee 24 WOOdS .. servers ; 28 B carri 

Be sure and include these fine NEW BOOKS when ordering your library books p OPI 
LYONS & CARNAHAN _M 
2500 Prairie Ave Chicago 16, Ill. Grad 
Wis. representative: F. E. Jaastad, 3178 N. 50th St., Milwaukee 10 ie corer 

2 n 

threc 

iS a 
Announcing es 
clude 
OUR GLOBAL WORLD : 
Y ° 1 Care 
by Grace Croyle Hankins ag 
are n 
Distances are shrinking; age-old barriers of mountains, oceans, and are : 

° ® r , ° : in 
deserts have less significance. Tomorrow’s world will be an air-age world. cat. 
Your students are tomorrow’s men and women. “Our Global World” lished 
is a new brief Geography for the Air Age. It looks forward to tomorrow 
and at the same time takes into consideration the realities of today. vol 
In picture and text this new book briefly but clearly discusses map tests ; 
reading, topography, climate, weather, natural regions, populations, eco- Book. 
nomic development and natural resources of the world, all points of which Th. 
are but a few days away from your airport. Famo 
More than one hundred photographs and maps, some of them full- 4 
. . . 7 . alle 
page, make this brief course timely and exciting. the f 
For supplementary use in any social-science course. Use it now. the c 
can. |] 
Examination copy, $1 postpaid; are jj. 
regular list price, $1.32 : : 
child} 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY Th 
New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London om 
anua 
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Several recent releases from Lyons & Carnahan: 
First Aid for Security and Conservation (Fishbein 
and Irwin, 80¢ list) has just come out in a revised 
edition, with Dr. Fishbein as a new editor and with 
material on new 


the addition of considerable new 
practices of first aid (such as treatment for shock) 
brought to light under war conditions. The book is 
written for use in junior and senior high schools, 
with material organized on a study-and-practice basis, 
in workbook form. Each of the fourteen units is fol 


wed by a section on activities and practical problem 





ism (Mulligan, $2.00 


would be Or 


Experiences in Journal 
written for use in high school and 
cial value to all youngsters working on 


pers and annuals. The author is not only an in 








in journ but also a faculty advisor for 
school paper in Minneapolis. All types of 
listic writing are presented in the text, witl 
les showing just how the principles can b 
1 out. The style of writing is one which will 
Pf to high school boys and girls 


My Word B A (F. S. Breed and E. C. Seale, 


Grades 2-8, paper covered 28¢ list per book, clotl 
covered 48¢ list for grades 2, 3, 4; 52¢ list for grad 
ind 6; and 56¢ list for grades and 8, or in 
ree-book editions—grades 3—4, 60¢; grad 
i¢; and activity units for grades 7-8, 68¢ list) 
1 spelling series which has won national fame, 
nd now offered in a revised edition. Features in 
word list of words of highest frequency of 


sage in each grade; introduction of words through 
resting everyday life situations; a*cumulative in 
lividual maintains mastery, and a 
matic general review for all students in the grade 

wefully graded dictionary program, and an induc 
tive teaching of the vital spelling rules. The pages 
are not only attractive from a visual standpoint but 
are arranged so that the pupil has plenty of room 
in which to write completed words. All books are 
combination texts and practice books, and are pub 
lished in a variety of combinations as noted above, 
plus semester books at 20¢ per copy for grades 2-3 
and 16¢ per copy for grade 4. A teacher’s key for 
each book can be secured for 10¢, while semester 
tests are furnished free to the teacher using My Word 


Books 
The volumes of Bobbs—Merrill’s CAsldhood of 


Famous Americans Series are unique as books of in 
struction and inspiration for children from the third 
and fourth grades up. As the series title indicates, 
the primary emphasis in each book is devoted to 
the childhood of some great and interesting Ameri 
can. The stories selected, full of action and adventure, 
are just those which will appeal to young children, 
yet each shows that the character of great Americans 
of the past grew from the deeds and habits of 
childhood. 

The volumes of the series already published include 








review which sys 
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These notices on new books are not in- 
tended as critical “reviews”, but rather 











as items of interest on new texts. 
George Washingt Boy Lea I { 
Girl of Old Boston, Andy Jack B Soldier 
Young Stonewall—Tom Jack Al Hap } 
l Litt I H r B Ja? if} } 
Riley, Da B Boy Hu M 
Boy Old M r?, Ben Fra P) Boy 
| I | ry Boy, Y Lud Boy 
i B Old | t—R / ) 
il Colonial D 
Bobbs—Merrill Company N. M 1 St 
1apoli I 
Sor I d R I 
veral I I 1 wht 
I pp! 1g in the I 
i ll fr I s of the A b W 1 ¢ 
tf Chica | dividual titl Bear 
I P (Santord Tousey, ) 
P (¢ ) nd W ) 
| H ] R fway (M Frisk 
pT S1 ) l D nB (B Ww 
} p., ) I It G (G 
Michell, $1.00); Pet {ft ¢ d (Joan 
and Joset ( ntino, | ) id 
Dogie B (Edith Heal, 80 | ) 
All of books at f 
of story tent, with D D 
B i i | nild ] round 
the other book n be used in grad 2 
Hon That R Away is by t thor as 
I} Over I} dshed and vritten a read 
it yourselt t , with type of a 1USCrif iracter 
All tho quainted with t W hit tory 
books will be pl 1 to see tl w lditions to 
child literature, for the stories hav peal, and all 
are of outstanding quality by way of illustration 
For further details on any of tl books, as to 
story content, we suggest you correspond with the 
publisher, at Chicago 
Modern Latin Conversation (Robert T. Brown, 
D. C. Heath and Company, Chicago, 63 pp., $.40 


list) makes speaking Latin easy and interesting. The 
text is designed to aid high school pupils to express 
modern ideas in classical Latin. By practice and by 
the elimination of many rules that have previously 
made the language one for classicists and 
Modern Latin Conversation now makes speaking of 
Latin easy for intelligent boys and girls. Divided into 
eighteen the book deals with j 
modern life of interest to young people 
football and other sports, and school, community and 
the home. The book is intended for students in the 


scholars 


lessons, phases of 
t 


such as 


first three years of high school. It contains a con- 
venient vocabulary with each lesson, and also an 
inclusive and practical general vocabulary providing 
a groundwork for easy Latin conversation 
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HEALTH EDUCATION FOR 
WISCONSIN SCHOOLS 


THE AMERICAN HEALTH SERIES 
B 
Wilson-Almack-Bracken-Beker-Abbott-Pryor 





Already Published—A Separate 
Book for Each Grade, 1-8 





Books of The American Health Series already have 
been accorded a distinctive and leading adoption rec- 
ord in city, town, and county school systems, and 
have been adopted in seven states having the state- 
adoption method. Since the books of this new series 
bear 1942 or 1943 copyrights, this adoption acceptance 
shows the vital present-day cuncern, the country 
over, in the major importance of health education 
instruction. 


No part of the curriculum of American schools 
today is of greater significance than that dealing with 
health education. With increasing clearness, teachers, 
school administrators and supervisors, parents, and 
civic leaders are recognizing the important contribu- 
tions which schools make to the health of children 
and to the health of communities. These contributions 
are made through modern programs of health educa- 
tion. The American Health Series is designed to serve 
in such programs. 


The publishers, or Mr. Moen as representative, will 
welcome correspondence concerning your interest in 
books of 7'he American Health Series for classroom use. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
730 N. Meridian St. Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


Wisconsin Representative: 
H 


A. . MOEN 
1301 Wilson St., Jefferson, Wis. 

















LIBRARY BOOKS 
FOR WISCONSIN SCHOOLS 


Published by 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


The Home Economics Series 


Eight colorful, informative booklets 
(8425, 8463, 8498, 8603, 8610, 8831, 8881, 8982) 


Subchaser Jim (8338) 


Sequel to Swordfisherman Jim, 
by Josef Berger 


Watchwords of Liberty (8733) 
by Robert Lawson 


From Man to Machine (8914) 


A pictorial history of invention, 
by Agnes Rogers 
My First Geography 
of the Americas (8956) 
by Arensa Sondergaard 


With 68 other new and old favorites 
PAUL J. NEWMAN, Wisconsin Representative 
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SELECTED FROM THE 
BY THE STATE 
READING READING 
CIRCLE CIRCLE 
BOARD LIST 








PROFESSIONAL READING 





= What are the schools doing to make young men 
and women ready for the competition they will find 
in the postwar workaday world? A partial answer to 
this question is the definite provision for and im- 
provement of basic guidance services. 

This new interest in guidance brings many in- 
quiries about desirable textbooks and good publica- 
tions in this area. There are many excellent books 
on guidance and vocational education. Many of the 
better teachers’ helps are listed on page 107 of the 
Reading Circle Annual, 1943-44. 

A question often asked concerns an all-around text- 
book for high schools. One hook that answers this 
description has for its, ; 

Purpose—‘Guidance in Guidance” for the high 
school principal, guidance worker, or teacher who is 
seeking assistance in the philosophy, technique, and 
oral practices of guidance. It has a direct person- 
alized approach to the problem of inventorying abil- 
ities, interests, and needs of students and how it can 
be done by the classroom teacher, a key person in any 
functioning program of guidance. 

Background—is provided through the results of 
five years experimentation and investigation in 42 
high schools with over 14,000 high school students 
and teachers specializing in personnel work. 

Content—carefully defines and illustrates the tech- 
nique and strategies used in analyzing individual per- 
sonal problems through 

1. Enrichment of the curriculum to 
abilities, interests to and needs of youth. 

2. Inauguration of a program of individual coun- 
seling with full description jof a program which 
brings to a focus all data on students, thus enabling 
an intelligent diagnosis and sound remedial pro- 
cedures. 

3. Also provision for group guidance through 
orientation classes, special units of work, and ex- 
panded extra curricular activities. 

Special Features—include: 

1. Typical case studies giving history and diag- 
nosis of individual cases and suggested outline of 
remedial procedures. 

2. A flexible, inexpensive program for any school. 
Batteries of diagnostic reading, study tests, voca- 
tional interest, inventories, and adjustment question- 
naires can be mimeographed directly from the book 
at a cost of less than 10¢ per student. 

Authored by: Dr. Charles E. Germane for 12 
years Director of Guidance at the University of Mis- 
souri and Edith G. Germane, Research Specialist in 
Guidance and Personnel Work. 

Titled: Personnel Work in High School. (Ger- 
mane & Germane, 1941. Silver Burdett, Chicago. 599 
pages $4.00). 


meet the 


J. H. Armstrong 
Guidance Director and Administrative Assistant, 
State Department of Public Instruction 
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